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UNDER THE WATERS just off the Gulf Coast alone... lie vast 
new oil fields that may almost double America’s oil reserves. 
This rich discovery is just one more phase of the better- 
than-ever job the oil industry is now doing to meet our 
soaring demands. And back of that job are today’s supe- 
rior skills, advanced engineering, and better materials. 

Such hard metals as tungsten carbide, used in drills, 
help make it possible to cut more than three miles into the 
earth, Essential valves, pumps. and even fractionating tow- 
ers made of carbon are virtually 100% proof against highly 
corrosive acids. 

Such better materials as stainless steel defy heat, pres- 
sure and corrosion in refinery operations. With the new 
oxy-acetylene pressure welding, pipelines can be more 
swiftly linked into single strong units that extend for hun- 
dreds of miles. 

Better chemicals, also! Solvents that purify our oil... 
chemicals that draw offensive elements from our gasoline 
and provide us with anti-knock compounds. All these are 


LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PREsT-O-LITE ACETYLENE ¢ PyROFAX GAS ° 


Products of Divisions and Units include - 
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“— The seeds of godlike power are in us still” —matrHew ARNOLD 
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More and more... and better oil 


helping bring us better medicines, waxes. cosmetics, paints 
... to name only a handful of today’s hundreds of superior 
petroleum products. 

The people of Union Carbide produce these and many 
other materials that help supply us with more and better 
petroleum products. They also provide hundreds of other 
materials to help science and industry maintain American 
leadership ...in meeting the needs of mankind. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the newillus- 
trated booklet, ** Products and Processes,” which 
shows how science and industry use UCC’s 
Ailoys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 
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30 EAST 42ND STREET [ifm NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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HOSE ARE WHAT men and women 

have worked for, since time began. No 
people have ever succeeded fully in achieving 
all they want of all three, but look around 
the world and see with what system the 
people have done best. 


There is no question: with capitalism. 
Here the poorest live better than the so- 
called wealthy in countries where capital- 
ism has been swept away. Here people 
are the most fair to each other. Here 
children have the best chance for life, edu- 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


cation, progress. Here people are happiest, 
safest, most secure. 


Then hadn’t we better realize that it is the 
system under which we live that has given 
us these values? And that system rests on 
a steadily increasing standard of living 
made possible by more and more production 
from better and better machines. Hadn’t 
we better hold on to that principle, rather 
than let it slip away by allowing commu- 
nist ideas (there are no communist deals) to 
creep into our dealings with one another ? 
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DEWEY VICTORY FORMULA..........P. 11 
Political weather vanes point to Thomas 
E. Dewey. The Republican nominee 
shows more strength in the big cities than 
he did in 1944. And big cities tend to 
swing electoral votes. Here is a State- 
by-State analysis of the situation just 
before the voters go to the polls. 


TROUBLES IN THE SENATE............P. 15 
Big cloud on the Dewey horizon is the 
U.S. Senate. When that body meets on 
January 3, the storm is likely to break. 
Organization may be difficult. Democrats 
may even be in full control. 


TREND TO PRICE BALANCE............P. 17 
Here and there, prices are coming down. 
Meat is lower. Clothing shows signs of a 
decline. But others are going up—freight 
rates and steel, for instance. 


CONTROLS IN A NEW WAR........P. 18 
If war should come tomorrow, all the 
U.S. would be mobilized quickly. War 
agencies would spring up immediately. 
Restrictions would go on wages, materials, 
prices, profits. Plans now are for more 
stringent controls than in World War II. 


MORE FOR WORKERS IN JU. S.......P. 20 
Both communism and socialism are sys- 
tems intended to benefit the worker. Yet, 
look at this comparison: In the U.S., a 
worker can enjoy an automobile, good 
food, a high standard of living, while in 
Britain a worker has to spend twice as 
much effort to buy the same goods, and 
in Russia the worker has a hard time just 
to buy the necessities. 


YUGOSLAVIA‘’S HEADACHE..........P. 22 
It will be a hard winter for Yugoslavia. 
Communism, now in control, has thrown 
the country into trouble, largely because 
of bad planning and bureaucratic errors. 
Here’s a report on Marshal Tito’s attempt 
to make the Soviet system work. 
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U.S. AID TO) GREECE... .ccsscsiccesennssl. 24 
In 1947, when U.S. started to help 
Greece, that country was fighting 25,000 
guerrillas and the economy was a mess. 
Now, after absorbing much U.S. aid, 
Greece still is fighting 25,000 guerrillas 
and the economy is a mess. This article 
tells why the U. S., though disappointed, 
will continue its aid. 


A COMMUNIST COMEBACK..........P. 25 
Italians are growing poorer, despite Mar- 
shall Plan help. Inflation is gaining. A 
new crisis is approaching. As the Gov- 
ernment coasts along, failing to meet 
troubles as they arise, Communism 1s 
making a comeback, growing stronger. 


SOUTHWEST INDUSTRY RISE........ P27 
Industries are springing up on land once 
roamed by cattle. Petroleum, chemicals, 
aluminum, clothing, plastics, newsprint— 
all are booming feverishly in the South- 
west. Big development, started by Gov- 
ernment in the war, is continuing with 
private capital. 
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To Make Your Service facilities — completing new buildings all over the country — 
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Always Trying & Trying 





We’re speeding all our work and skill 







To make your service better still. 


We’re planning, building, buying 






And most of all we're trying. 























In the past three years, we have extended and improved 
telephone service faster than ever before. We're trying to do 
even more. 

Every month we're putting $120,000,000 into new telephone 


adding 250,000 new telephones in cities and on farms — chang- 
ing 100,000 telephones to dial — adding 170,000 miles of Long 


% tter Still” Distance circuits. 
e€ } So if you're waiting for a new telephone or you'd like indi- 
vidual service instead of a party line or there’s something about 
telephone service you'd like to have made better, we want you 
to know that we are moving along at a fast clip. 
Your needs are very real to all of us and we won't be satisfied 
until everybody, everywhere, has more and better service than 
ever before. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Election returns telecast by NBC will be seen 





by television’s ever-increasing audience. 


See History in the making—on Television 


Thirty years ago, to get election re- 
sults, people waited for the morning 
papers ... or election “extras.” Then 
came radio! In 1920 election returns 
were broadcast for the first time. 


Now television arrives as a star “re- | 


porter”... making you an eye witness 
of politics as it is practiced . . . of his- 
tory as it is made... of the news as it 
happens! 

In the world’s largest television 
newsroom, RCA image orthicon 
cameras will watch the incoming 





returns. State-by-state results will 
be telecast with the speed of light 
to be viewed—sharply, clearly—on 
the screens of more than 500,000 
television receivers. 

You will see the candidates when 
they appear, in person or on newsreels. 
In fact, more people will see them by 
television on this election night than 
saw Lincoln during his entire four years 
in the White House! 

More than forty million people 
live within the areas now reached 





by regular television programs. 
Pioneering and research at RCA 
Laboratories, coupled with RCA 
“know-how” in engineering, produc- 
tion and broadcasting, have con- 
tributed greatly to bring this new 
service to the American people. 


so e e 
When in Radio City, New York, you are 
cordially invited to visit the radio, tele- 
vision and electronic wonders at RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street. Free 
admission. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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With the campaign ending, the vote count not far off..... 

Dewey-Warren are to win, but not by a sweep of popular votes. Electoral 
vote will be heavily on the Dewey-Warren side; popular vote narrowly so. 

Senate control, if it does not go to the Democrats 49-47, is likely to be 
tied 48-48. Republican chance to retain a clear majority is not now good. 

House control will remain Republican, but by a narrower margin. 

Dewey as President, just as Truman before him, is going to be forced to 
deal with a Congress that inclines to independence. It is not to be an easy job 
for him after a brief honeymoon. It isn't to be so eaSy to keep a closely di- 
vided Congress in line, even with patronage, now that Government jobs are far 
less attractive than they were during early New Deal days. 

























Shift in the center of political gravity is to be moderate, not violent. 
Businessmen will get a friendly understanding of their problems, will be 
assured of stability in policies once they're set. The White House will incline 
moderately toward the business viewpoint for the first time in 16 years. 
Labor, however, is to make some gains in Congress. Labor leaders will 
check the drift downward in their influence in Congress. Labor will get polite 
and friendly White House attention, too, but won't call the tune there. 
Farmers will make some gains for their viewpoint in Congress. 
There will be no sharp swing in any direction. The election is to show the : 
country with a middle-of-the-road attitude. Both Mr. Dewey as President and 
Congress in its votes will reflect political caution. What the country is 
likely to get is the New Deal, polished up and administered more efficiently. F 
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The country will continue to drift between November 3 and January 20. 

Truman, as President, will be getting set to leave office. All through the 
top reaches of Government, officials will be thinking of future jobs. 

Dewey during this time will remain on the outside looking in. The Dewey 
team is likely to move to Washington, to-start boning up on problems to be met 
on and after January 20, but the team will lack authority. 

Dewey himself is thinking of a study trip abroad. He isn't acquainted with 
Europe. Yet the major problems he will be forced to face concern Europe. 





a U.S., in effect, is to be headless for more than two months. At one time 
n- there was fear that in this period moves would be made by Russia to test this 
¥ country. Now the fear of war is receding, aS we kept pointing out that it would 


recede. The Dewey approach to U.S. international relations is to be much more 
calm and collected, much less excitable than the Truman approach. 

p. The drift in 1949 is more likely to be toward peace than toward war. In 
t- domestic affairs until January 20, there is just to be drift. 





There will be big Government under Dewey as under Truman. 

Spending will hold above $40,000,000,000 and probably rise. 

Taxes will be as likely to rise as to decline. 

Pump priming will continue to be accepted as a Government function. 
Priming of the pump, under Dewey as under Truman, is to take the form of 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW== (Continued) 


exporting, on a gift basis, of U.S. surpluses--both farm and industrial. 

It is that prospect that is causing Government forecasters to predict good 
times for the next 5 or 6 years at least. Any correction in that time is expected 
to be rather mild. Unemployment, if it returns, is expected to bring strong 
countermoves by Government in the form of more spending. Another 1929 or even 
another 1920-21 is regarded by the Government's appraisers as not a likely pros- 
pect in the first Dewey Administration. 


Boom is to go on through early months of a Dewey Administration at least. 

Boom controls will be very mildly applied by Dewey, at first. 

Interest rates may be permitted to rise a little, Support prices of U.S. 
bonds may be lowered a bit, but there wouldn't be anything drastic. 

Cheap and abundant money will continue to be favored. 

Rent control stands at least a 50-50 chance of being returned to States. 

Military spending will rise, not decline. Aid abroad, after mid-1949, will 
decline on a relief basis, but rise on a military-aid basis. 

Crosscurrents in business are appearing at this time. There are a few 
soft spots here and there--largely in food and clothing--but the picture as a 
whole is one of strength. Products of basic industries remain in very large 
demand. Businessmen are continuing to invest heavily in plant and equipment. 
Government is stepping up its already huge orders for industrial goods. The na- 
tions abroad are finding ways to earn more and more dollars in addition to the 
dollars given to them for spending. Building continues active at home. 

Carloadings of freight are down, and there is some concern over that. What 
seems to be happening is that trucks are cutting more into business that had 
been going by railroad, not that total freight is down much, if any. 














People with money are taking a less scary attitude, too. 

Investors, all during the country's greatest boom, have inclined to a very 
dim view of the outlook for business. They've shied away from common stocks in 
corporations when earnings were breaking records, values rising. 

Investor attitudes have changed a little of late, however. There is more 
readiness to admit that maybe good business isn't ending at once. There is less 
of a tendency to believe every war rumor put out for scare purposes. 

There is this to keep in mind, though: Profits that are immense today can 
melt rapidly if business should slow after mid-1949. The very fact that pessi- 
mism has been the dominant attitude has tended to prevent excesses of the kind 
that generate a crack-up. If optimism now takes over, if everybody gets the 
idea that boom times are to go on forever, that may signal the last stages of 
the boom. Booms have a habit of ending when people are most optimistic. 








Auto prices, on new models, are tending upward. 

Steel prices are being marked up here and there on special products. 

Building materials continue to show a firm price pattern. 

Old houses sell much more Slowly, and new houses are harder to sell. - Yet 
prices asked are not being reduced much, if any. Demand for houses is high. 

It is in food and clothing, princinally, that prices are tending to come 
down a little. There are signs, too, that Supply is passing demand in many 
kinds of household equipment from radios to refrigerators. 

Over all, the price level is stable and the business outlook good. 














To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Want to modernize your ear? 


TAKE A TIP FROM MR. CHAPMAN! 






DONALD W. CHAPMAN, aviation ma- 
chinist, Oklahoma City, Okla.: “‘Last 
year when I heard Super-Cushions 
; ne rs . would fit the wheels of present cars, I 
ill § ee put a set on my 1939 sedan. They sure 
do iron out the hard jolts and worst 
bumps, and they make your car handle 
better than it ever did before. Now I 
know why men in our highway patrol 
have been so enthusiastic about their 
low-pressure Super-Cushions.”’ 



















The Super-Cushion is the first new kind 
of tire in 15 years! It’s bigger and softer 

. . runs on 24 pounds of air—but will 
fit your present wheels! You'll get a 
softer ride, less wear on your car, fewer 
rattles and repair bills, greater mileage 
and blowout resistance! See your Good- 
year dealer today! 


MILLIONS OF SUPER-CUSHIONS ARE NOW 
IN USE ON NEW AND OLDER CARS ~ 
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We think you'll like “‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD“‘—every Sunday— ABC Network 
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Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Politics. Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
is planning to stay on in Albany right up 
until inauguration day, and get next year’s 
New York budget and legislative pro- 
gram ready, just as Governor Woodrow 
Wilson did in New Jersey in 1913... 
Meanwhile, Mr. Dewey also will be busy 
planning his national administration . . . 
The Governor had trouble making up his 
mind whether to spend election night in 
New York City, where he will vote, or 
at his home in Pawling . . . He favored 
home, but his staff wanted him in the 
city ... Where to receive the returns was 
an easy decision for President Truman 
.. . He will vote in Independence, Mo., 
and stay over at his home there, then 
back to the White House where he hopes 
to stay a good long while. 

In Washington. election interest is 
centering on the close Senate race . 
Politicians seize on any scrap of informa- 
tion from Montana, New Mexico, Minne- 
sota, or other crucial Senate-race States. 

President Truman was introduced, in 
making one speech, by Actress Tallulah 
Bankhead . . . In another, he interpolated, 
apparently from the heart: “It’s a won- 
derful thing to be President.” 

Glen Taylor, Henry Wallace’s vice- 
presidential running mate, like most 
candidates at one time or another, has 
been dodging eggs, in this case down 
South... Meanwhile, Democrats in Sena- 
tor Tavlor’s home State of Idaho are cast- 
ing about for means of tossing him out of 
their party . . . They tried that before, 
but failed. 

Fifteen women are running for Con- 
gress, 10 Democrats and five Republicans. 


World affairs. Air Force men say that 
the Berlin “air lift” could supply the city 
on an almost normal basis throughout 
the winter, if enough planes could be as- 
signed to the operation . . . Finding the 
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FOR THE PRESIDENT—A REPORT ON BERLIN 


planes is the problem .. . John Fostef 


Dulles, Governor Dewey’s adviser on in. 


ternational affairs, inspected the “air lift’ f 


and praised it highly . . . He also called i 
a surprise to the Russians . . . Presiden 
Truman, during a campaign interim, re. 
ceived a report on the situation from Gep, 
Lucius D. Clay, Army commander jp 
Germany; Robert Murphy, his political 
adviser; Secretary of the Army Kenneth 


C. Royall and Under Secretary of the 


Army William H. Draper, Jr. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
—and, incidentally, Russia—received 
demonstration of American naval power: 
an aircraft carrier, four cruisers and five 
destroyers or review in the Harbor of 
Piraeus, Greece. 

Ireland is trying to figure out how she 
can sever all ties with Great Britain and 
still retain the special privileges that 
with being in the Empire. : 


The nation. American Legion conven- 
tions, as was the recent one at Miami, 
Fla., are attended mostly by veterans of 
the First World War, now graying and 
well into middle age . . . The youngsters 
of the Second World War were scarcely 
noticeable, and some of the mischievous 
zip that once characterized the conven. 
tions was missing. 

Scientists are looking out for their own 
where loyalty investigations are con- 
cerned . . . Lest atomic scientists be “per- 


secuted,” they have established an ad- f 


visory committee to tell those under 
scrutiny what their rights are. 

The armed services, because of lack of 
money and facilities, are finding it hard 
to carry out President Truman’s sudden 
order to put reserve organizations on a 
status of “maximum effectiveness.” . . 
The Army is preparing special home- 
study courses for National Guard officers 
to supplement the Army school system. 
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Aga Al from India was a potent potentate, who drove 
ja up for a visit in a novel type V-eight. “I’ve come to 
see,” the Aga cried, “that wonder of the West—the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, where you really are a guest!” 





2 The Aga liked his spacious room and Pennsylvania 

e bed. He bounced a bit to test it. “Jolly good!” the 
Aga said. “I know I'll get a good night’s sleep, eight 
hundred springs and more will buoy up my royal 
frame while royally I snore.” 





S 
J 
_ 
| 





3 He splashed in Pennsylvania’s tub, relaxed in sudsy 

ebliss, “Not many potentates,” he said, “can boast of 
baths like this. There’s soap enough to wash me 
thrice, the steamy water flows, and stacks of king-size 
towels await, as white as mountain snows.” 





At dinner time the potentate proved quite a potent 
4, eater. ‘“Your chefs have outdone mine,” he said, “the 
service too is fleeter. The soups, the meats, the sauces, 
the salads and desserts are so dashed good I ate too 


much. My royal waistline hurts.” 











That evening Aga Al enjoyed the festive atmosphere, 

@ as sparkling entertainment pleased his regal eye and 
ear. Said he: “It’s clear why travelers call the Penn- 
sylvania great—for every guest is treated like a royal 
potentate!”’ 








Se ‘“ 
HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James H.MeCabe, 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN 


NEW Yt 

_— YORK 
DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
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P. S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 





Why is it 


UST why is it that, year after year, far 
more Fruehauf Trailers are bought than 
any other make? 

This is a question best answered, of course, by 
our customers — and we sincerely believe they'd 
say something like this: 

“Buying a Trailer is like buying a piece of pro- 
duction machinery. The one that delivers the most 
work at the lowest cost is naturally the best 
investment. 


“Initial investment is a factor — but that is only 
a fraction of the total cost for a unit which is 
expected to give years of service. 





| FRUEWAUF TRAILER CUS cc autict 
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EMERGENCY! 


In any emergency, the Fruehauf owner is never far 
from a Factory Branch service station. 79 of them are 
scattered throughout the United States and Canada, 
each ready and fully equipped to get the Trailer rolling 
—ond earning—again. Hours saved here are dollars 
saved—and no other Trailer manufacturer includes this 
Factory Branch “insurance” with his product. 


“It is much sore important to us to have equip- 
ment which will give uninterrupted service and 
longer service than it is to ‘save’ money in first cost. 


“Fruehaufs do that kind of a job — that’s why 


they are cheaper to operate — that’s why we con- 
tinue to buy them.” 


The Fruehauf policy is a simple one: spare no 
effort or expense to engineer the best — be satis- 
fied with nothing but the finest materials and 
workmanship—maintain a liberal, ‘““The Customer 
is Boss” attitude toward those who buy our product 
— and provide complete, convenient service facili- 
ties across the nation. 


This policy brought us to a position of leader- 
ship years ago — and it has enabled us to improve 
that position year after year. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


79 Factory Service Branches 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday 3:00 P.M., E.S.T. over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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R. DEWEY’S VICTORY FORMULA: 
{CAPTURE OF THE BIG-CITY STATES 


A Light Labor Vote as Truman Downfall 


Dewey election seems certain 
mow. Survey shows President Tru- 
an cannot catch up, even if he 
akes all doubtful States. 
-Adclose popular vote is likely. 
but troubles in the South, in big 
ities, are to cut electoral votes 
way from Democrats. 

Upset, if it comes, will show 
nCongress, not the White House. 
Democrats can tie or win the 
Senate, shave Republican control 
of House. 


Thomas E. Dewey is to win and 
Harry Truman to lose the Presidency 
mn November 2 by a big margin of 
rlectoral votes. All the usual political 
omens point to that obvious fact. 
Dpinion polls, forecasts of ‘political 
trends, even Democratic politicians, 
speaking frankly though privately, 
agree that such will be the outcome. 
Mr. Truman is losing because he would 
ot or could not apply the magic formula 
hat Franklin D. Roosevelt used to win 
our presidential elections. The formula 
self is simple. Mr. Roosevelt began with 
N15 electoral votes in the Solid South. 
Ho these he added Border State votes 
ind then made a strong bid for the labor 
yote in nine big cities that dominate 
ptates with 222 votes in the electoral col- 
lege. That gave him the 266 votes needed 
#0 win, usually with plenty to spare. 
| But, this year, the Solid South is split. 
menry A. Wallace is draining votes in the 
Dig cities that otherwise would go to Mr. 

tuman. The city machines with which 
Mr. Roosevelt worked closely are in dis- 
tepair. Their leaders are not working very 
piard for Mr. Truman. Instead they are 
fying to salvage their local tickets. 

The end product of the situation 
promises to be this: 
| Mr. Dewey is assured of 322 electoral 
otes on the basis of opinion polls and 

{ surveys made by political editors of 

‘$. News <> World Report. This is 56 
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more than he needs. And his total may be 
increased by victories in some States now 
considered doubtful. 

As the map on pages 12 and 13 shows, 
Mr. Dewey is reasonably sure of the big 
industrial States where the electoral vote 
is large. He took the farm belt four years 
ago, and although he has slipped there to 
some extent since then, he still has an 
apparently safe majority. 

Mr. Truman can be certain of only 
110 electoral votes, 156 less than he must 
have to win. He is to take his own State 
of Missouri, parts of the broken South and 
Rhode Island, with, perhaps, some addi- 
tions from the doubtful States. 

Strom Thurmond, the States’ Rights 
candidate, can count on 38 electoral votes 
from Southern States that normally 
would go to Mr. Truman, 

Mr. Wallace is to draw a blank in 
the electoral college. 

Doubtful States hold 61 electoral 
votes. Even though all these were con- 
ceded to Mr. Truman, the President still 
would be 95 votes short of the winning 
266. The rest of the campaign is a battle 
for those States. To look at them: 

Minnesota, with its 11 electoral 
votes, could go either way. Much may 














—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


DOWN THE STRETCH 





Box Score of Election 
As Shown by Surveys 


Here is the box score on the 
election. 

A nation-wide survey of voting 

’ trends, made by members of the 
Board of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report, has been put up 
against opinion polls and the fore- 
casts of politicians to get the real 
picture behind the November 2 
voting. 

This survey shows fundamental 
changes in the pattern of American 
voting, changes that foretell trouble 
for the next Administration. 











depend on how many ballots Mr. Wal- 
lace takes from Mr. Truman there, and 
Wallace support has been fading. Farm- 
ers are worried by recent price declines 
and are inclined to wonder what a Re- 
publican Administration would do about 
taxes on co-operatives, rural-electrifica- 
tion appropriations and price supports. 
Democrats figure that, if Mr. Dewey’s 
lead in the Republican rural areas is 
held to 100,000, this lead can be offset 
by Democratic votes in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth. There is a crucial Sen- 
ate race between Senator Joseph H. Ball, 
Republican, and Hubert Humphrey, 
Democrat, with Mr. Humphrey counted 
well in the lead. 

Maryland, a weather-vane State with 
eight electoral votes, always votes for the 
winning presidential candidate. Although 
the race is close, indications are that this 
year will be no exception. The State is 
leaning to Mr. Dewey. 

Virginia, with 11 electoral votes, is in 
the balance. Dixiecrat resentment at the 
civil-rights program is cutting into Mr. 
Truman’s total. Again, Mr. Dewey is con- 
ceded a good chance to win. The State 
last went Republican in the 1928 presi- 
dential election. 

Florida, with eight normally Demo- 
cratic electoral votes, is the prize in a 
three-way race between the Dixiecrats, 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Dewey. In the polls, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Mr. Truman is barely ahead, and many 
expect him to win. The Dixiecrats cannot 
win, but could throw the State to Mr. 
Dewey by taking votes away from Mr. 
Truman. 

West Virginia, with eight votes, is 
showing a scanty preference for Mr. 
Dewey in the polls. The State’s 100,000 
coal miners seem to be stringing along 
with Mr. Truman, despite John L. Lewis’s 
opposition. There also is a close Senate 
contest, with experts predicting a Demo- 
crat will unseat a Republican Senator. 

Four smaller Western States also 
are in the close and doubtful column. 
Mr. Truman is given a fine edge in Ari- 
zona, Montana and New Mexico, with 
four votes each. Mr. Dewey is credited 
with a similar small advantage in Nevada, 
with three votes. 

Thus, if Mr. Dewey wins all the 
States in which he is leading, his electoral 
vote would be lifted to 352. Some expert 
observers believe it will run even higher, 
through the capture of States in which 
Mr. Truman has a narrow lead. 

But an oddity of this election is that, 
while Mr. Dewey may sweep the electoral 
college, the popular vote the country over 
is to be very close. Some surveys give the 
Republican nominee a bare 50 per cent 
of the total vote. It might even turn out 
that Mr. Dewey is a minority President. 

Mr. Dewey’s inability to win a larger 
popular vote, his failure to come through 
by landslide figures, has a very definite 
effect on the congressional elections. 

The Senate, on the basis of latest 
surveys, may not be controlled by Mr. 
Dewey’s party. A spectacular tie of 48 
to 48 is one prospect. Or the Democrats 
may control by 49 to 47. Apparently the 
most Mr. Dewey can hope for is a 
fingerhold on the Senate through the tie- 
breaking vote of Earl Warren, as Vice 
President. (See pages 15 and 38.) 

The House, by all signs, is to remain 
Republican. But the present G.O.P. 
plurality of 57 votes obviously is to be 
whittled down. It may be cut to 30 or 
less. The Republicans, by the signs, are to 
lose seats in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
New York and several other sections, 

The result is that, when regional eco- 
nomic interests that disregard party lines 
come into play, Mr. Dewey will have 
no clear control of his Congress. And it is 
an unusual election in which the winner 
of the Presidency does not carry both 
houses of Congress with him. 

In this strange election, however, 
unusual factors have been at work. Mr. 
Dewey’s lofty, above-the-strife campaign- 
ing, his strategy of coasting into the 
White House, has not aroused the inter- 
est, the hot political fights that help local 
tickets win. 

Many State and local leaders are dis- 
gruntled at Mr. Dewey’s tactics. They 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


... missing: a magic formula 


wanted him to make a battle of it. As 
the campaign developed, however, they 
found that, because of the lack of 
spirited contests, it was hard to raise 
campaign funds for the congressional 
elections, 

Other factors: 

The Republican congressional 
sweep of 1946 elected G.O.P. candi- 
dates by small pluralities in 
numerous districts that usually are 
Democratic. The swing now is in 
the other direction. 

Labor organizations have been 
hard at work against members of 
Congress who voted for the Taft- 
Hartley law. (See page 44.) 

And Mr. Truman’s scolding of the 
80th Congress is credited with hav- 
ing swung many votes to Democratic 
congressional nominees, although it 
did the President's own personal 
fortunes little good. 

These developments were all part of 
a campaign that some observers think 
Mr. Truman might have won by using 
other tactics, by sticking to the Roosevelt 
formula, placating the South and going 
after the big labor vote in the big cities. 
So light is the indicated total vote that a 
heavy labor turnout, many think, could 
change the outcome. But Mr. Truman 
let this core of Roosevelt strength go. 

The big-city States, in fact, are 
Mr. Dewey’s chief gain, by comparison 
with his campaign of 1944 against Mr. 
Roosevelt. A look at some of them shows 
what has been happening. 

New York, Governor Dewey’s own 
State, was safely in the bag for him from 
the start of this campaign. Mr. Roosevelt 
had to count on labor and the American 
Labor Party, as a balance of power that 
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000. By contrast, Mr. Roosevelt won it is this: 
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TROUBLES BREWING IN SENATE 


Prospect of Tie, With Grief for Mr. Dewey 


Deals, party switches, election 
contests may be needed to give 
G.0.P. control of the next Senate. 

Close division between two 
parties means trouble for a 
Dewey Administration. Stalemate 
on big issues is likely. 

Democrats, if they take over, 
can run committees, tie up new 
programs, make life miserable in 
the White House. 


A kettleful of trouble for the next 
President is cooking in the U. S. sena- 
torial campaign. It is the kind of 
trouble that always goes with a close 
division between the Republican and 
Democratic parties. 

The strange situation now shaping up 
is this: Election forecasts indicate that 
the Senate, when it meets January 3, is 


) very likely to consist of 48 Republicans 


and 48 Democrats. It may have a small 


© Democratic majority. Before the Senate 


can be organized, there will be a series of 
battles over the seating of new members 
whose election is disputed. : 

Results of many kinds can flow out of 
this situation. Deals, maneuvering, party- 
fence jumping, charges and counter- 
charges can be expected. 

A close division in the Senate will 
greatly complicate the job of Thomas E. 
Dewey, in case he is the next President. 
Even with a Republican Senate, he must 
reckon with leaders of his own party, 
such as Senator Taft, of Ohio, who be- 
lieve Congress should make the nation’s 
policies. And, in the event the opposition 
party has a majority, Mr. Dewey’s 
troubles will multiply. 

If a tie develops in its member- 
ship, the Senate may be unable to com- 
plete its organization until January 20, 
when the new Vice President will be 
sworn in. In that case, the present setup, 
with Republicans in control, will be 
maintained in the interim, The Senate, 
unlike the House, is a continuing body 
and can do business without waiting to 
elect new officers, 

Actually, however, such a deadlock is 


> 


| unlikely, One or more Senators of either 


party may make a deal and vote with 
the opposition for organization purposes. 
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Also, election contests may keep some 
new members from being seated until 
their status is clear. Thus, the balance 
may be tipped to one side or the other. 

If Democrats win in enough States 
to give their party a Senate majority, 
they still may not be able to organize the 
Senate. For one thing, death or illness 
may cut into Democratic ranks by the 
time Congress convenes. Besides, the 
Democrats may find several of their num- 
ber barred from voting. 

Election contests already are threat- 
ened in Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexi- 
co, where Democratic nominees are sure 
of winning or appear to have the edge. 
Republicans are hinting that Senators- 
elect certified from those States will be 
asked to stand aside when newly elected 
members are being sworn in. That would 
give Republicans at least temporary con- 
trol of the Senate. But the Democrats 
may counter by contesting senatorial 
elections in Michigan and other States 
where Republicans are strong. 

All this will come to a head on Janu- 
ary 3, when Congress convenes. The first 
Senate roll call may see a parliamentary 
“battle of the century,” with each party 





using every device to obtain or preserve 
a voting majority. At the outset, only the 
64 Senators holding over will be eligible 
to vote—33 Republicans and 31 Demo- 
crats, As a result, Republicans will have 
an advantage in the initial voting, assum- 
ing they can hold their lines intact. 

If Democrats organize the Senate 
and capture control, they will occupy a 
powerful position. They can seize the 
whip hand in the Senate’s law-making 
process, before a new Republican Presi- 
dent has even taken office or had an op- 
portunity to submit a program. 

Leadership of the Senate, in that 
event, will shift back to Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, after two years 
of Republican rule. He probably will be- 
come the policy chairman and president 
of the Democratic conference, as well as 
the Majority Leader. Thus, alone, he will 
perform the functions that, under Repub- 
lican control, would be shared by Sena- 
tor Taft, of Ohio, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s policy committee; Senator Wherry, 
of Nebraska, as Majority Leader, and 
Senator Millikin, of Colorado, as presi- 
dent of the Republican conference. 

With the added prestige of having 
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been the Democratic nominee for Vice 
President, Senator Barkley will be his 
party’s most commanding figure. If the 
Senate goes Democratic, Mr. Dewey as 
President often will find it necessary to 
consider Mr. Barkley’s attitude, 

New laws, in a Democratic Senate, 
will be shaped by committee chairmen 
whose age, on the average, is several 
years more advanced than the average 
age of the Republicans they will replace. 

Foreign policy, if the Democrats win, 
will be guided by Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, 71, who will succeed 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
64. The viewpoint of the two men is much 
the same, but Senator Connally’s effec- 
tiveness is hampered by his greater age. 

Tax legislation, with Democrats in 
control, will be handled by Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, 70, in place 
of Senator Millikin (Rep.), of Colorado, 
57. Both men are conservative, with 
Senator George especially interested in a 
balanced budget. 

Labor legislation would be handled 
by Senator Elbert Thomas (Dem.), of 
Utah, 65, instead of Senator Taft, 59. 
Mr. Thomas is much more friendly to the 
ideas of organized labor than. is Mr. Taft. 

National defense problems would be 
tackled by Senator Tydings (Dem.), of 
Maryland, 58, as head of the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, succeeding Senator 


Gurney (Rep.), of South Dakota, 52. 
“defense 


Both are considered to be 
minded.” 





REPUBLICAN STRATEGISTS: SENATORS WHERRY AND GURNEY 


Credit control problems would fall 
into the hands of Senator Wagner 
(Dem.) of New York, 71. Although he 
has been ill, he is in line to take over as 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, now headed by Senator 
Tobey (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 68. 

Appropriations would be guided by 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
79, who likewise has suffered from ill- 
ness. He is in line to replace Senator 
Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 50. 

Key committee spots in a Democratic 
Senate, thus, will revert to some of the 
older men who held power during the 
Roosevelt and Truman regimes. In many 
cases, their ideas will differ radically 
from those of Mr. Dewey. 

Other handicaps will plague a Re- 
publican President, if the Senate is 
Democratic. 

Thousands of jobholders to be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Dewey may find their 
nominations left unconfirmed. The result 
could be to retain in the executive de- 
partments many New Deal officials whom 
Mr. Dewey might like to oust. If the 
Democrats “cold shoulder” the Dewey 
nominees, they will only be duplicating 
the tactics of the Republican Senate, 
which shelved 10,213 names sent up by 
Mr. Truman to be confirmed. 

Plans to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government, sponsored by 
Mr. Dewey, will get a stiff going over 
from a Democratic Senate. In that event, 
former President Hoover may find that 
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. . +a curious flow on January 3? 


these plans in their final form will bey 
little resemblance to anything the Com. 


mission he heads may recommend. 


Hearings and investigations, in the} 


hands of Democratic Senators, can be ; 
thorn in the side of a Republican Preg. 
dent, just as activities of this type haye 
been used by the Republican Congress ty 
harass the Democratic President. 
Altogether, the Democrats can reap 
many advantages from control of the Sep. 
ate. Correspondingly, Mr. Dewey as Pres. 
ident can run into many obstacles. 
Success or failure of Mr. Dewey’ 
whole Administration can turn on the 
outcome of the senatorial campaign. 
Ordinarily, a new President enjoys ; 
“honeymoon period,” lasting six months 
or a year, in which the program he recon. 
mends is enacted by Congress without 
substantial change. Then the voters give 
the President the credit or the blame fo; 
what is done. If they approve, they like. 
ly give him a second term. If they dis 
approve, they turn to someone else. 
But, with one or both houses of Con. 
gress controlled by the opposition party, 
a President runs into serious trouble a 
the outset. Instead of getting stream 
lined action, he finds his program stymied 
Regardless of who is to blame, many 
voters judge only by the results. 
Mr. Dewey, therefore, may discover 


that the winning of a second term def 
pends on how he fares in winning the co § 


operation of Congress in his first term 

Earl Warren’s role in a Dewey A¢. 
ministration also will be affected by the 
situation in the Senate. Last June, when 
he agreed to make the race for Vice 
President, he did so on the understanding 
that, if elected, he would be given oper 
ating responsibilities. With the Senate 
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closely divided, however, tie votes maf Cross 
be frequent and he may be needed at the F and mo 
Capitol to cast the deciding vote for thf Price 
Administration. (See page 38.) B foods f 
Historically, on three occasions since a hleny 
the Civil War, incoming Presidents have © q 
been confronted by a House or Senate § Other 
that was hostile or evenly divided. » the upw 
Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, found P The char 
a Republican Senate when he tok} Meat 
office in 1885. Rutherford B. Hayes, af)" Was. 
Republican, faced a Democratic Hous Wholesale 
at the beginning of his term in 187 times the 
Neither was given a second term at the off more 
end of four years. James A. Garfield, ‘ p What ma 
Republican, on becoming President it Clothi 
1881, faced a Senate that was evenl) Pularly, ‘s] 
divided. After his assassination later ! from a pr 
1881, his successor, Chester A. Arthur. Bn 1939, 
had to work with that same Senate. Mi: flowered. 
Arthur was not returned to office. in 1939— 
The lesson of history seems to lB Freigh 
that problem No. 1 for Mr. Dewey, # due to ri 
and when he enters the White House (82 per cx 
will be what to do about his opposition the railro 
in the Senate. beneral py 
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Shift in Prices Since 1939 
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‘Trend Toward Price Balance 


‘In Market's Crosscurrents 


Crosscurrents are showing more 
/and more in the movement of prices. 
_ Prices that moved up fastest—some 
| foods, for example—are tending down 
» inmany cases, or climbing more slowly. 
Other prices that have lagged behind 
the upward procession are due to rise. 
» The chart shows the wide variation. 

Meat already is a bit cheaper than 

it was. Meats, in August, reached a 

Dwholesale price level three and a half 
stimes their 1939 average. Now they are 
off more than 10 per cent at the start of 
what may be a prolonged decline. 

Clothing, men’s woolen wear ‘partic- 
ularly, shows signs of an early decline 
from a price level 80 per cent higher than 
»in 1939. Here and there prices are being 
jlowered. Shoes—almost twice as high as 
0 1939—also may turn down. 

Freight rates, on the other hand, are 
due to rise. F reight rates are up barely 
P2 per cent from 1939—on the basis of 
the railroads’ revenue per ton-mile. The 
eneral price level, meanwhile, has risen 
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119 per cent at wholesale. Things that 
railroads buy are up sharply. Wage rates 
have almost doubled. Railroads, conse- 
quently, are asking 13 per cent more. 

Steel is still creeping: upward. Steel 
sheets have risen about half as much as 
wholesale prices generally, so far. But a 
voracious demand finds limited supplies 
of steel. Further price rises may be counted 
on. Other metals, most of which—except 
aluminum—have doubled or tripled since 
1939, still are gaining in price. 

Coal, however, appears to be at or 
near a peak. Bituminous coal, at the 
mines, is about three times its 1939 level. 

Gasoline, at wholesale, has made 
only an average gain, but crude petro- 
leum and fuel oil cost two and a half 
times as much as in 1939. Few additional 
rises in these prices are looked for now. 

Electricity and gas have lagged far 
behind. Gas is up less than 8 per cent, 
and electricity at wholesale actually costs 
an eighth less than in 1939. With ex- 
penses still rising, some increases may 
occur in these prices. 
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Building materials have skyrocketed, 
still are rising gradually. Lumber brings 
nearly three and a half times as much, 
on the average, as it did in prewar. Brick 
has nearly doubled. Paint and cement 
have been far slower to rise, still are 
holding fairly stable. Paint, in fact, is 
lower than it was six months ago. Plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, slightly be- 
hind, are catching up a bit now. 

Passenger cars, up 90 per cent since 
1939, still are moving up, and tires and 
tubes, which bring little more than in 
1939, are rising slowly. 

Wheat, corn and oats already are far 
below their postwar peaks, and corn is 
to drop still more. Even then, corn and 
wheat are likely to remain three times as 
high as in 1939. Bread is slower to 
change, in either direction. Cotton has 
lost some of its spectacular rise. 

Those price changes, past and prospec- 
tive, show the prevailing crosscurrents. 
It is the raw materials, generally, that 


. have made the big gains, especially farm 


commodities. Now those goods are the 
weakest on the list. But finished goods, 
which have lagged behind, are catching 
up, are likely to keep rising in many 
tendency 


cases. Result is a y toward 
balance with: little movement on the 
average. 
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RIGID CONTROLS FOR WORLD WAR Ill. f=: 


War, if it comes, is to mean 
quick, rigid controls for business 
in the United States. M-Day 
plans, now being mapped, show 
what to expect. 

Starting signal from Washing- 
ton will mobilize all of U.S. on 
short notice. Controls will go 
further than in World War Il. 

Restrictions on labor, wages, 
profits, materials are blocked 
out. A war economy, next time, 
will gear in everybody. 


A war plan for U.S. industry is 
taking final form. Basic outlines are 
set, major decisions made on a master 
plan for mobilizing business and man 
power if war should come again. 
What’s ahead for businessmen under 
that plan is becoming clear. 

M-Day plans, as the chart shows, are 
being shaped to gear industry for war 
on the day when war starts. Controls 
now being drawn are more detailed, more 
strict, more widespread than at the end 
of World War II. Future war agencies, 
to be created immediately after war 
starts, are to have almost airtight 
authority over industry’s supplies, labor, 
prices, wages, salaries and profits. 

In World War Ill, if present plans 
for mobilizing industry are carried 
through, the men who run U.S. firms 
will face this prospect: 

Material controls will be broad 
enough to cover nearly all firms. War 
plants will get their supplies under a 
complex system of allocations and 
priorities. Nonessential businesses will 
find supplies shut off in a great many 
cases. Retailers will operate under tight 
quotas. Most firms will find that they 
must take war contracts in order to get 
supplies. Nearly all will be told what 
they can make, how much to make and 
how to make it. 

Labor draft is not in prospect at war's 
start, but a system of allocating workers 
to essential firms is being drawn up to 
meet any serious labor shortage. Result, 
in any case, is to be an assured labor 
supply for firms with big war contracts, 
a growing shortage of workers for non- 
essential businesses, 
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Wages and salaries are to be frozen 
the day war starts. Then, within the fol- 
lowing three weeks, a new war agency 
will be in operation to pass on any pay 
changes. Effort will be to prevent any 
rise in personal incomes. 

Prices of nearly everything also stand 
to be frozen promptly, with later in- 
creases to be controlled by a federal 
agency. 

Strikes are to be outlawed in most 
major industries, in all war plants. A new 
wartime antistrike law will be based on 
the present Taft-Hartley Act provision 
banning strikes that “imperil the national 
health or safety.” Compulsory arbitration 
of disputes will be involved, with wage 
disputes settled by the new wage-control 
agency. 

Wartime taxes on industry as well 
as individuals will be raised automatically 
if war comes. A stand-by tax bill is being 
planned, one designed to soak up more of 
the nation’s excess purchasing power than 
was done in World War II. A general 
sales tax is being seriously considered. 
Income tax rates are to start at the 1945 
level, then go up as civilian goods be- 
come scarce and dollars become freer. 

Forced savings may be linked with 
that tax plan. Idea here is to force firms 
and individuals to buy U.S. bonds with 
a set portion of their income. Those bonds 
could not be sold or cashed for 10 years. 
Any wartime inflation thus could be 
nipped by increasing the degree of forced 
savings, decreasing the number of dollars 
in circulation. 

Profits, too, are to be sharply limited 
in any coming war. A revised excess- 
profits tax is in store that will, in effect, 
fix a legal maximum on profits that will 
be lower than in World War II. Decision 
on what the base rate will be is to be 
made by Congress. 

That is the outlook now as the master 
plan for U.S. mobilization on any future 
M Day is being completed by the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. This 
plan is to be released in detail about 
December 1, presented to Congress in 
January. If Congress approves, a stand-by 
war-powers bill will result. Provisions of 
that bill are to have far-reaching effects 


. on both individuals and firms in wartime. 


Effect on individuals of M-Day 
plans now shaped, if Congress approves, 
will be this: 

Jobs will be frozen. Everyone is 
likely to be given a classification test; 
those with needed skills transferred to 


q war pr¢ 

F output 

war jobs. Individuals will find it difficult H squeeze 
or impossible to change positions unles fF Effec 
they go with a higher-priority firm, one J yill var 
whose war contracts are more important Peffect o 
to the war effort. Small businessmen | None 
without war contracts will find it nearly f out of | 
impossible to get new male employes. — Fars will 
Income of civilians will be limited by Fcems a 
record income taxes, sales taxes, possibly f power | 
a system of forced savings. Both salaries f military 
and wages will-be frozen to prevent a rise F another 
in gross income. Trend in net income then f working 
is to be downward as more is taken by the f cially tl 





Government, not upward as in World § lumber, 
War II. Moreover, a practical ceiling on J creased 
incomes is to be fixed by wartime taxes, F well as 
maybe as low as the present effective Pof both 


British ceiling of about $8,000 a year. 
' Housing is to become a serious mat 
ter for most families under M-Day plans 
as now shaped. Private construction of Mi) {\; 
houses will be virtually stopped. Tight t 
restrictions on gasoline for civilian us li 
will mean more people must move into to 13 
urban areas, within streetcar distance of BUM 
their jobs. Doubling up of families in 
existing houses, thus, is to be far more 
widespread than in World War II. Even 
public housing will be strictly limited by 
the tight supply of lumber and steel. 
Food supplies for the average family 
are to be adequate, probably larger than 
in the last war, but rationing of meat and 
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other high-cost items will go into effect 
almost immediately. Cost of food is 

be held to present levels or lowered. 
Clothing, however, will be hard # 
get, rationed for everyone. Under plans 

as now shaped, styles are to be stand 
ized and output of clothing manufac Bay 
turers sharply limited. ticul 
Living standards for nearly everyone 
are to decline under the NSRB wartime lumbe 
plan. Automobiles will go off the streets HAART 
priori 












except for essential uses. Civilian g 
that can be bought will be cut to bare 
necessities. Electricity may be ratio 
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‘in many areas. Pleasure trips will be out. 
"Real income will decline. 
This prospect for civilians in World 
‘War II] stems from M-Day planning 
‘that would regiment industry to a de- 
Stry | 
‘war production would reach new highs, 
loutput of consumer goods would be 
isqueezed. 
unless FF 


oree never seen before in U.S. While 


Effect on U.S. firms, as a result, 
will vary widely if present planning takes 


heffect on the next M Day. For example: 


Nonessential firms are certain to go 
out of business by the thousands. Work- 
ets will not be obtainable by these con- 


‘cems after a few months, with man 


power channeled into war plants and a 
military establishment that may take 
another 13,500,000 men from the present 
working force. Consumer goods, espe- 
cially those using steel, other metals, or 
lumber, will be cut far back, not in- 
creased as in the last war. Retailers as 
well as producers, thus, will run short 
of both materials and man power. So 


al 


DRAFT will be stepped 
up to funnel 10,500,000 
to 13,500,000 more men 
into armed forces. 


WAGES will be frozen, 
with future increases 
subject to approval of 
a federal war agency. 


will service shops—laundries, beauty 
shops, barber shops, filling stations. 

Aircraft concerns, in contrast, are to 
be in a favored position, with high prior- 
ities for raw materials and labor supplies. 
High output is assured, with all produc- 
tion to be under war contracts after M 
Day. 

Auto industry also may expect to 
maintain high production after a recon- 
version period. Output of cars is to stop 
immediately after M-Day assembly lines 
are cleared, but supplies of materials and 
workers will be assured for the industry 
to produce vast quantities of tanks, guns, 
aircraft parts and war machinery. 

Building firms, however, will find 
their operations cut far back. Little, if 
any, private housing will be permitted in 
wartime. Supplies of lumber and steel are 
to be short. Construction is to be limited 
largely to war plants, some factory expan- 
sion and public-housing developments. 

Textile concerns, with low priorities 
for supplies and labor, are to find them- 


MANUFACTURERS will 
be told what they can 
make, how much can be 
made and how to make it. 


STRIKERS probably will 
be jailed promptly., An 
antistrike lawis in pros- 
pect this time. 


selves éven more restricted in output 
and types of products permitted. 

Mining industry, basic in wartime, 
is to fare better. Metal producers may 
look for subsidies, an assured working 
force, other aids to increase output. 

Transport firms—railroad, bus, truck 
and city transit lines—may expect tighter 
fuel restrictions than in the last war, little 
or no new rolling stock, more pooling of 
resources, even more controls. 

Most firms, neither war plants nor 
completely nonessential businesses, are to 
find themselves taking war contracts to 
stay in business, working with inadequate 
staffs and operating under federal controls 
far more stringent than in World War II. 

Outlook for business planners if war 
comes again, thus, is one that varies from 
firm to firm, yet promises a real degree of 
austerity for everyone. If Congress ap- 
proves plans now being laid, Government 
controls in World War III will be stronger 
at war’s start than they were at the peak 
of World War II. 


WORKING FORCE is to 
be put under federal con- 
trol, with workers shifted 
to war plants or armed 
services as needed. 


PRICES, in most cases, 
are to be frozen, with 
any changes subject to 
approval of a war agency. 


ow U.S. Would Mobilize Nation’s Strength 


ms 


TAXES are to be raised 
promptly to wartime 
1945 levels, probably to 
be increased later. 


RAW MATERIALS, par- 
ticularly metals and 
lumber, are to be strict- 
ly allocated under a war 
priority system. 
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EXCESS PROFITS stand 
to be taxed away, with 
a legal profit maximum 
fixed by law. | 


FOOD is to be rationed 
in some cases, with con- 
trols likely to be lighter 
than in last war. 


NONESSENTIAL FIRMS 
will find many supplies 
shut off, will have to take 
war contracts if offered. 


ELECTRIC POWER is 
to be rationed in many 
areas for both industry 
and residences. 
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MORE FOR WORKERS IN U.S. 


Reported from LONDON, MOSCOW and WASHINGTON 


Earning a comfortable living 
is a lot easier in U.S. than it is 
in Britain under socialism or Rus- 
sia under communism. 

U. S. worker, in buying power, 
makes more than twice as much 
as an average Briton; ten times 
as much as a Russian. 

Output is higher in America, 
too. Living standard under capi- 
talism far outstrips best record of 
other systems. 


A worker under capitalism in U. S. 
earns far more with less work than a 
worker under socialism in Britain or 
communism in Russia. Neither social- 
ism nor communism, in practice, is 
able, to date, to give workers the good 
things that they enjoy under American 
capitalism. 

The story of well being of workers un- 
der three differing economic systems is 
told in broad terms by the Covergram of 
this magazine. A worker in U.S. on the 
average, works less than 8 hours to earn 
$10. An average British worker, at the 
same time, must work 19 hours to earn 
the equivalent of $10 in things that the 
American worker can buy. The average 
worker in Russia has to work 81 hours, 
or two 40-hour weeks, to get what an 
American worker gets in the way of 
goods for one eight-hour day. 

It is this performance under American 
capitalism that arouses the deep interest 
of the Socialist Government in Great 
Britain and the Communist Government 
in Russia. Britain is turning to an Anglo- 
American Productivity Council to find if 
Americans from privately owned industry 
can show the managers of British indus- 
try—which is being socialized more and 
more—how to get workers to produce 
more. Socialism by itself is not resulting 
in increased output per man-hour to pro- 
vide more goods, Russia all along has 
tried to apply capitalist techniques to 
her socialized industries, but without 
striking success. 

In U. S., where private capitalism is 
not seriously challenged, a worker in an 
automobile factory turns out more than 
four times as much, on the average, as a 
British automobile worker. A U. S. steel- 
worker produces nearly four times as 
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much as his British counterpart. A worker 
in a U.S. coal mine turns out two and a 
half times as much as the British miner. A 
textile worker in U.S. turns out one and 
a half times as much. There are no com- 
parable figures for the Russian worker, 
but the average U.S. worker with his 
machine appears to produce about 10 
times as much as the average worker in 
Russia. 

In Britain, where socialism is being 
given a try, there is no sign that the 
workers in socialized industries are pro- 





-Ford 
THE U. S. WORKER 
. . . under capitalism, plenty 


ducing more for each hour of work. In- 
creases in output are coming from in- 
creases in the number of workers, not 
from an increase in output per worker. 
This is true even in the coal industry, 
where there is a heavy new investment 
in machinery. It appears to be true in 
textiles, as well, where private ownership 
still prevails. In the privately owned steel 
industry there is evidence of some rise 
in output per man-hour. The British 
worker, however, is pictured as regard- 
ing the machine as his enemy rather than 
his ally. He tends to limit his output to a 
fixed norm, whether or not he has in- 
creased help from his machine. 

In Russia, under communism, many 
kinds of pressure are used to increase 
output. Pay is on a piecework basis. Man- 
agement is held responsible for meeting 
fixed quotas. All kinds of rewards are 


offered for increased output, and all king 
of punishment are tried as remedy fy 
failure. Yet the Communist attempt 


run everything from the top down-af 


part of a national plan in which politic 
plays a big part—fails to reach the goal 
that have been set. The Russian work 
continues to have one of the world’s loy. 
est standards of living. 

What it all adds up to is « demu, 
stration that socialism and communisn 
offer no assurance of heaven for the wag 
earner. The nearest approach to an ide 
is found in U.S., where the worker, as; 
rule, continues to work for a private en. 
ployer rather than for the state. In U.§ 
too, the farmer has kept pace with ip 
dustry in gains in efficiency, assuring ; 
high-level diet to the worker, while help f 
ing to feed much of the rest of the worl 
at the same time. The American farma 
and worker, both working in the frame 
work of capitalism, enjoy cars, refrigen- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, washing machine 
all kinds of household equipment ané 
labor-saving devices that are out of the 
reach of farmers and workers in Britain 
and Russia. 

The U.S. worker, earning on i 





average more than $10 for an eight-houf 
day, can buy many things with hif 
money. With less than an hour of wolff 
he can buy a loaf of bread, a dozen egg 
and a quart of milk. In 10 minutes if 
worker can earn a package of cigaretteh 
A day of work will provide him withif 
fine pair of shoes. In less than half a dif 
he can get a good quality shirt. His suf 
costs him less than one week’s work. iff 
new car, of popular make, can be his fof 
little more than half a year of work. Hey 
can buy four gallons of gasoline with af 
hour’s work. In a couple of days he caf} 
earn a radio. There can be room in the 
budget of the American worker for mai\f 
things other than food. 

The British worker, in a state thif 
his party controls and with an industyf 
that more and more is coming under hiff 
ownership, does not fare as well as teh 
American worker. The worker in Brita 
can earn his food with about the sat f 
amount of labor as in the United State 
That is due to the fact that food priciy 
are subsidized by taxation of all peoptf 
in Britain and by grants from the Us 
It takes a British worker nearly two hous 
to earn a package of cigarettes, at pty 
vailing prices. It takes half an hour ¢ 
work to earn a bottle of beer. Clothitt 
can be had by the British worker for les 
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work than by a U.S. worker. Shoes, how- 
ever, cost him about two days of work 
instead of one. A shirt takes about two 
days of work. To buy a car, a British 
worker has to work twice as long as an 
American worker, 

The British, with socialism, have used 
subsidies to assure workers a minimum 
standard of living, in food and clothing, 
at a cost in work that compares favorably 
with the United States. Those subsidies 
are made possible, in part, through U. S. 
dollar aid. Food at a price high enough 
to assure a profit to the relatively inefh- 
cient British farmer ‘would be too costly. 

The worker in Russia must put in 
half a day to earn a quart of milk, a loaf 
of bread and a dozen eggs, on the basis of 
officially quoted Soviet prices. Merely to 
buy food for an ordinary family will take 
most of the working time of an average 
man laboring under a system of commu- 
nism. If this worker has to have a suit 
of clothes, he must work three months 
to get it. That takes 12 times as much 
work as the average American gives for 
his suit of clothes. A cheap cotton dress 
for a Russian wife sequires four days of 
work to earn. A shirt takes another four 
days of work. The Russian spends about 
10 times as much work to get the things 
he needs as the American worker. He 
must labor about five times as long as 
the British worker to get what he needs. 

Life in Russia, in a state supposedly 
run by and for the worker, is far from 
being as pleasant for the worker as life 
in U.S. or as life in Britain. 

Communism, to date, puts emphasis 
upon construction of weapons of war, 
which provide uncertain satisfaction to 
the average worker in Russia. That cuts 
down on the amount of effort the Russians 
can put on production of clothing and 
other goods for civilian use. Yet Russia’s 
aming also causes U.S. and Britain to 
spend more labor on armament, leaving 
less for production of goods that the aver- 
age person wants to enjoy. 

Under capitalism, the U.S. worker 
is providing himself with more goods 
than he ever enjoyed before. At the same 
time he is turning out more arms than 
ever before in peacetime. In addition he 
is producing a record volume of goods for 
use by people abroad and is contributing 
a large share of those goods without get- 
ting a return from abroad. American 
farmers, at the same time, are feeding 
the people of this country better than they 
ever have been fed and are sending 
abroad a record amount of food. 

On any basis, the private capitalism of 
U.S. is shining in this period. Socialism 
and communism, by comparison, are pro- 
ducing a record that is not quite in the 
same class, whether in terms of effort 
required of workers or in volume of goods 
available to workers. 
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SOVIET FACTORY STORE: THERE IS LESS TO BUY 


BREAKFAST IN BRITAIN: FOOD IS CHEAP, BUT NOT PLENTIFU 
. .. under socialism and communism, no workers’ heaven 
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Where Soviet System Bogs Down 


Communists are getting into 
deep trouble trying to run every- 
thing in Yugoslavia. Nothing 
works out as planned. 

Lack of experience, shortage 
of skilled managers, red tape 
keep snarling up industries. Busi- 
ness, state-operated, keeps bog- 
ging down. It is one big head- 
ache for Marshal Tito. 

Output is rising, but Yugo- 
slavia is in for a hard winter. 


Marshal Josip Broz Tito, of Yugo- 
slavia, is discovering that it is easier 
for a Communist government to seize 
control of a country’s mines, factories 
and shops than it is to run them once 
they are under state control. 

Inside Yugoslavia, a correspondent for 
U.S. News & World Report finds, there 
is no attempt to conceal the fact that 
Yugoslavia is in deep trouble. Marshal 
Tito himself says as much. His Economic 
Minister keeps referring to 1948 as “the 
year of difficulties.” 

People of Yugoslavia are therefore put 
on notice that they are in for a bad 
winter. Conditions will get even worse, 
Marshal Tito forecasts, before they get 
better. 

The troubles that engulf a country 
when government takes over all private 
business and industry show up clearly in 
Yugoslavia. The Communists run_ the 
Government, but there are not enough 
Communists who know how to run busi- 
nesses. Many of the non-Communist 
businessmen and technicians are not 
trusted by the Government. Result is that 
Marshal Tito’s ambitious attempt to in- 
dustrialize an agricultural country over- 
night is far behind schedule. 

The whole problem is in Marshal Tito’s 
lap. His Communists are trying to run 
the mines, the steel mills, the textile 
factories, the lumber industry, the banks, 
all export and import trade, even the 
corner grocery store. Everything but 
taxicabs is nationalized, under direct 
Government control. But Yugoslavia’s 
economy is in a mess. 

Bad planning accounts for some of 
the mess. The Yugoslav Government bit 
off more than it can chew. Communist 
planners waved aside the difficulties. 
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Reported from BELGRADE 


Yugoslavia, while nationalizing all busi- 
ness and industry, was at the same time 
to build more industry, electrify railroads 
and towns, come up with modern, 
streamlined transportation and expand its 
exports to pay for needed imports of 
machinery and raw materials. 

All factories, accordingly, were given 
production quotas. But some of the fac- 
tory quotas were too high, some too low. 
Quotas were figured out by bureaucrats 
in Belgrade, and provided for horizontal 
increases over production of past years. 
As a result, some quotas had no relation 
to factory capacity. 

Plant managers, in other cases, in- 
fluenced Belgrade to set quotas low, so 
that goals could easily be reached, and 
bonuses awarded for excess output. Thus, 
the big coal mines at Senovo worked on 
a quota that now has been found to be 
50 per cent under what could be 
produced. 

Production needed for export lags be- 
cause quotas for chemicals, coal, iron and 
steel, copper, lead and mercury were set 
too low. Production also lags, as in open- 
cast coal mines, because power dredges 
are used only 40 per cent of the time. 
Idea is deliberately to keep production 
down to the quota, to avoid getting a 
higher quota next year. 

Demands of these industries for labor 
and materials, nevertheless, usually ex- 
ceed either what is available or what is 
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THE MATERIALS—HARDER TO GET 
- «in one place shortages, in another surpluses 


needed. Plant managers ask two or three 
times as much as they need, in order ty 
be sure of getting something. 

Result is that imports requested by in. 
dustry this year amount to five times 
Yugoslavia’s earnings in foreign ¢&. 
change. Similarly, requests for labor 
come to seven times the country’s jp. 
dustrial labor force. 

As one consequence, the whole cop. 
struction program is bogged down fo 
lack of labor and materials. The planner 
ordered new factories, new homes built 
all over Yugoslavia. Many were started 
but few can now be finished. And scare 
building materials are tied up in half 
finished factories. 

On top of all these difficulties, Marsha! 
Tito’s order to have the Government nn 
all wholesale and retail trade has tr 
sulted in trouble. The Belgrade planners 
failed to provide enough facilities o 
trained personnel. 

At times, as a result, the Tito Govem 
ment has been unable to honor ration 
cards, Bad distribution, a shortage in 
one place and surplus a few miles away, 
has made matters worse. Even. salt 
normally plentiful, for a while became ¢ 
black-market item for this reason. h 
Belgrade itself, the milk supply ofte 
fails for lack of milk cans and pasteuriza 
tion equipment. 

Bad management adds to the gre 


caused by bad planning. Methods of tof 
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many plant managers, the Government 
warns, have been “incorrect, superficial 
and bureaucratic.” 

Machinery, scarce enough at best, has 
been wastefully used. In some plants the 
machinery has been working only half 
the time, while similar plants nearby 
have had to get along without machinery. 
In Croatia, for example, parts for a com- 
plete sawmill have been lying on a sid- 
ing, waiting to be set up, while orders 
were going abroad to buy sawmill equip- 
ment needed elsewhere. 

Transport, one of the country’s most 
acute shortages, likewise suffers from bad 
management. Thus, the sugar refiners, 
during the beet harvest, requisitioned 350 
more freight cars a day than they actually 
needed. All told, idle freight cars cost 
the Yugoslav railways around $6,000,000 
in lost revenue last year, a big figure in 
the Yugoslav scale of operations. 

Story of bad management, moreover, 
involves troubles like these: Shoe fac- 
tories ignore consumer needs, produce 
shoes that can’t be sold. A new railway 
line turns out to have been so badly 
built it can’t be used. The same is true 
of new wheat elevators in Serbia, of a 
new factory in the outskirts of Belgrade. 

Labor troubles aggravate the situ- 
ation, Strikes are no problem, for Yugo- 
slavia’s Communist-led unions are not 
allowed to strike. But there are other 
kinds of labor trouble, some of them 
critical, 

Compulsion doesn’t always work. 
Government orders transferring tech- 
nicians from one area to another are 
evaded, sometimes by plant managers, 
sometimes by workers who prefer to live 
where they are. 

Incentive schemes are turning out, on 
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occasion, to work in reverse. Basic in- 
centive scheme, as in Russia, is to give 
each worker a quota, on which his base 
pay is figured, and to encourage him to 
produce above the quota by paying him 
at piece rates for the excess. Trouble is, 
however, that many quotas are either too 
high or too low. Thus, quotas in the 
hemp industry are uniform, ignoring the 
fact that some plants have new ma- 
chinery, others have old equipment. The 
result is that workers in some plants turn 
out 50 per cent more than their quotas, 
and so earn handsome bonuses. In other 
plants, skilled workers quit because 
quotas are impossibly high. The incentive 
system, in these cases, does more harm 
than good. 

Poor working conditions are additional 
handicaps. Housing, clothing, food are 
short, often critically. Hours in many in- 
dustries are too long. Locomotive engi- 
neers, for instance, have been kept on 
the job 50 hours without adequate rest. 

Hoarding, chiseling, waste ex- 
plain some of Marshal Tito’s current 
troubles. 

A check of major industries is turning 
up inventory hoards of surprising variety 
and extent. A cement factory in Serbia 
has been hoarding crates of special ma- 
chinery, including 2,800 urgently needed 
ball bearings. A truck factory in Slovenia 
has been hiding $1,145,000 worth of 
tools and equipment, enough to keep the 
outfit going for 20 years. Railway ware- 
houses have been concealing $6,000,000 
worth of metals the Government didn’t 
know about. 

Waste, along with hoarding, accentu- 
ates shortages. Yugoslav railways, by 
careless operating, waste the equivalent 
of 100 cars of coal daily. All told, of the 
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THE MAN POWER—HARDER TO MANAGE 
. .. did Marshal Tito bite off more than he could chew? 





raw material going into many industries, 
from 30 to 40 per cent is officially 
classified as wasted, 

Bureaucracy, red tape add the fin- 
ishing touches to this picture of what is 
wrong with Yugoslavia’s economy. 

Business is deluged with Government 
forms, some to be filled out daily, some 
every 10 days, some once a month. Few 
businesses can keep up with the task. 
And when they do, Marshal Tito com- 
plains, the bureaucrats either don’t make 
any use of the information, or misin- 
terpret it, or simply fail to understand it. 

So, confronted with incompetent super- 
vision by Communist plant managers, 
and with strangling red tape invented 
by Communist bureaucrats, Marshal Tito 
thinks it time to do something about it. 

Marshal Tito’s orders are to bring 
the whole mess out into the open in the 
Russian manner, put the blame where it 
belongs, purge ihe sinners, then correct 
everything that is wrong. 

Economic detectives of the Federal 
Control Commission are uncovering the 
mistakes. Inspectors from Belgrade are 
telling plant managers how to use labor 
and materials more efficiently. Commu- 
nist officials in trade unions are exhort- 
ing workers to work harder. More work- 
ers are being recruited from the farms. 
More factories are going on a two or 
three-shift basis. 

Industrial output, in consequence, is 
now rising. Whether the rise will con- 
tinue, however, depends on the ability 
of Marshal Tito and his top Communists 
to remake Yugoslavia’s economy while, 
at the same time, they run its politics, its 
Army and its secret police—all while 
fighting a crucial “cold war” with Premier 
Joseph Stalin, of Russia. 


~Black Star 
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Scant Results 
From U.S. Aid 
To the Greeks 


Reported from ATHENS 
and WASHINGTON 


Suspicion is growing that U. S., 
pouring dollars into Greece, is 
not getting its money’s worth. 
Cleanup is not in sight. 

Greek fortunes, held abroad, 
are not coming home to help. 
Greek public is not getting its 
share of aid from America. 


U.S. is beginning to suspect that it 
is the victim of a “shakedown” oper- 
ated by Greeks at the expense of the 
Greek people and the American tax- 
payers. This suspicion is growing in 
Athens and in Washington at a time 
when the Greek Government is look- 
ing to Congress for more U. S. dollars. 

Facts show that the U.S. started out 
in 1947 to help the Greek Government 
keep the Communists, allies of Russia, 
from taking over the country. There were 
25,000 guerrillas active inside Greece, 
and the Greek economy was a mess. 
Now, after the expenditure of about 
$550,000,000, for military and economic 
help, there still are 25,000 guerrillas and 
the country’s economy still is wobbly. 

Poor result of the American effort in 
Greece led Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall to fly to Athens. While he was 
there, U.S. Ambassador Henry F. Grady 
was asked whether the Greek Govern- 
ment was holding back, not trying to get 
Greece going as hard as it might, in 
order to get more dollars from the U. S. 
Mr. Grady replied: “No comment.” 

Real story, the story which Mr. 
Grady was not ready to reveal, is this: 

Greek Army officers, the profes- 
sional men who make a career of the 
Army, are in no hurry for an end to the 
war. As they see it, as soon as the guer- 
rillas are liquidated, the Greek Army is 
likely to be liquidated too, or at least cut 
down drastically to save money for 
Greece. U.S. military observers suspect 
that the officers, the men who really run 
the Army, prefer a war to unemployment. 
They are hoping to get $300,000,000 
more for the Army from the U. S. in 1949. 

The U.S., however, wants better re- 
sults for its money. The war so far has 
cost the U.S. $10,360 for each of the 
25,000 guerrillas. And the guerrillas are 
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BEFORE START OF 
THE AMERICAN 
PROGRAM 


getting new volunteers who are disgusted 
by the number of war profiteers and 
grafters standing between the U.S. and 
the people whom the U. S. wants to help. 

Rich men of Greece are getting 
richer. Some of their profits are coming 
from goods sent to Greece by the U. S. 
So far, the American program has cost 
$128,000,000 in economic aid, with an 
additional $162,000,000 for this type of 
aid committed to Greece under the Mar- 
shall Plan this year. Rich Greeks, busi- 
nessmen, are handling 75 per cent of the 
goods involved in the program. They 
never see the actual dollars, which are 
paid by U.S. Government to American 
exporters, but they handle the goods. 

Job of the U.S. economic mission in 
Greece is to police U.S. aid through the 
Greek economy down to the consumer. 
But there are only 200 Americans in the 
mission, They are concentrating on distri- 
bution and sale of goods in short supply, 
but they cannot police every transaction. 

As a result, restaurants in Athens are 
crowded with well-to-do Greeks paying 
prices for good food which poor Greeks 
cannot afford. Money made in Greece is 
smuggled out, converted into dollars, de- 
posited in hidden accounts outside 
Greece. 

Nobody knows for sure just how many 
dollars owned by Greeks are hidden in 
American bank accounts, Total probably 
exceeds $200,000,000. In addition, thou- 
sands of rich Greeks living in Egypt and 
other Mediterranean countries act as 
agents for relatives and friends in Greece. 
They operate freighters under Panama- 
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nian and other flags; they manipulate for- 
eign exchange accounts; they engage ina 
prosperous tobacco trade. Profits escape 
Greek taxation. Rich Greeks, thus pro- 
tected, want the U.S. to keep on spend- 
ing money in Greece. 

The average Greek is not getting his 
share of U.S. aid. Some are even con- 
spiring with the guerrillas to earn a little 
money. Guerrillas, for example, tell « 
farmer where a land mine is hidden. The 


farmer leads Greek Army officers to the 


concealed mine, collects his reward and 
divides it with the guerrillas. But the 
poor man in Greece would readily ex 
change what little graft he gets for a fai 
share of U. S. aid. 

Greek Government, which is trying to 


run the war and the country’s economy, is 7 
made up of anti-Communists. U. S. ob- 


servers, however, are aware that the Gov: 
ernment is under constant pressure from 
influential Greeks who are in no hurry t 
bring the war to an end, to get the country 
back on its feet, thus bringing an end ‘9 
the flow of dollars. 


What can be done to give the U.S F 


more for its money is the problem. 


Shake-ups, both in the command of the F 


Greek Army and in the Government, ale 
needed. But U.S. officials agree that @ 
real cleanup in Greece will take time anf 
patience. 

More aid will go to Greece in the ent. 
U.S. is not going to hand the country 
over to the Communists and to Russia 
Real job in Greece is to see that a fev 
Greeks do not wreck the U. S. effort t0 
get the country back on its own feet. 
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‘COMMUNIST 


People are growing poorer in 
ltaly despite U.S. aid, cannot see 
an end to hard times. It means a 
stern test for Marshall Plan. 

Too many workers for too few 
jobs is the problem. Promises of 
a better living are not coming 
true. 

Italians, caught by inflation, 
feel they were better off before 
U.S. stepped in. Communist 
comeback is under way. 

Italy is slipping rapidly into a new 
crisis. Non-Communists, running the 
Government, are watching inflation 
surge up again, doing little about it. 
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COMEBACK IN ITALY 


Reported from ROME 


Plan so far is not doing the job. Emigra- 
tion of Italian workers is snarled up in 
international red tape. Inflation has 
boosted the cost of living higher than 
ever, so high that Italians are complain- 
ing that they were better off before the 
United States authorized nearly $300,- 
000,000 worth of Marshall Plan aid for 
Italy. And Italians who voted anti-Com- 
munist last spring are beginning to won- 
der if they did not make a mistake. 

The average Italian is judging his 
Government by what he can buy with 
the money in his pay envelope. Day by 
day he can buy less and less. 

Wages of the Italian worker have risen 
little since elections in April gave a big 
majority to non-Communists. A worker, 
assuming he is not one of Italy’s 2,000,- 
000 unemployed, gets about $41.50 a 
month if he is unskilled, $58.50 a month 
if he is skilled. Even when prices dipped 
down just after the elections, Italians at 
this wage level were having a hard time 
paying the rent and feeding their fam- 
ilies. What is happening now is this: __ 

Rents for the cheapest rooms, apart- 
ments and houses, previously frozen, 
went up 30 per cent as of October 1. 
That increase is taking from 5 to 8 per 
cent of the worker’s pay. 

Food prices for the simple fare on 
which most Italians subsist climbed, first 
slowly, then rapidly, from July through 
September. Spaghetti and macaroni 
prices went up 70 per cent. Olive oil rose 
10 per cent; bread climbed nearly 20 per 
cent; vegetables were 38 per cent higher. 
Italian workers have big families; the 
rise in food costs is cutting deep into 
their take-home pay. 

Streetcar fares in Italian cities went 
up during the month of August alone 
from 25 to 60 per cent. In Rome, for 
example, an Italian who takes a streetcar 
to work and goes home for lunch pays 
an additional $1 a month for fares. A 
dollar means a lot when it is 2 per cent 
of a monthly pay envelope. 

Other price increases are hitting the 
worker, too. Tradesmen dealing in cheap 
clothing and other consumer goods are 
marking up their stocks, keeping pace 
with food prices. Even postage for a 
letter from a city worker to his relatives 
in the country is up 50 per cent. 

All this is not what the workers were 
led to expect when they were asked to 
vote for non-Communist candidates last 
April. The non-Communists painted a 
rosy picture of more and better spaghetti 





at lower prices, more jobs and _ better 
times for everyone due to U.S. help 
through the Marshall Plan. Things are 
not turning out that way and the work- 
ers are asking why. 

Government excuses for the price 
increases are not satisfying the workers. 
At first, Government officials were in- 
clined to belittle the upturn in prices. 
They said the trend was only seasonal, 
due mainly to big advance payments to 
farmers for grain harvested and _ stored 
but not yet placed on sale to the public. 
They said the farmers were spending 
harvest money, running up prices. 

Government economists also described 
the upturn as seasonal, but they blamed 
the start of the price rise on the Govern- 
ment decision to take subsidies off grain 
products. As the cost of living continued 
to climb, Finance Minister Giuseppe 
Pella talked vaguely of new deflationary 
measures. But there appears to be no 
positive plan for halting inflation. In- 
stead, Government officials are sitting 
back, hoping that the steady ilow of 
Marshall Plan aid to Italy will turp the 
tide against inflation. 

Real causes of the new surge of in- 
flation are, basically, the same as those 
that sent prices soaring during and after 
the war, right up to the elections last 
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Italy’s Climbing Prices 


56.1 


TIMES 





BEFORE NATIONAL ELECTIONS 


spring. At the war’s end, prices were 11 
times as high as in 1938; by last March 
they were 56 times as high as before the 
war. Just after the elections, due largely 
to the Government’s credit-deflation 
policy, prices dropped off by 10 per cent 
(see chart above). But, by the end of 
August, they were up to 57 times the 
prewar level and still climbing. Reasons 
are these: 

Government spending still is far in 
excess of Government income. One rea- 
son for the spending is the need of pro- 
viding work for the unemployed. Rome, 
for example, is getting a subway, built 
with Government money. Other public 
works outside Rome might do more for 
the country, but Romans need jobs. 

Government deficits are piling up 
rapidly, year by year. Nobody in Rome 
today will hazard a guess on the prob- 
able budget deficit for the current finan- 
cial year ending next June. Rate at which 
the Government is running in the red is 
climbing steadily with inflation. 

Unemployment is_ increasing, not 
diminishing. In addition to more than 
2,000,000 Italians listed as unemployed 
there are hundreds of thousands of others 
who are kept on the pay rolls of private 
industry only by Government order. 
Many work only part time; go for long 
periods without working at all, though 
they continue to draw their pay. As a 
result, production costs are mounting. 
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Logical solution to the unemployment 
problem is to send Italian workers 
abroad. France, co-operating with Italy 
under the Marshall Plan, is in need of 
labor. But the movement of labor is 
badly organized, particularly on the 
French side. Only 38,000 workers left 
Italy in the first half of 1948. 

The Government also hopes, even- 
tually, to create more jobs inside Italy 
by expanding old industries and creating 
new ones. But outside capital is not at- 
tracted to a country riddled by inflation 
and there is little new capital left inside 
Italy due to Government borrowing from 
the public’s savings. 

Bankruptcies are on the _ increase. 
Many businesses are unable to stand up 
under the burden of idle workers, higher 
taxes and credit restrictions imposed on 
them by the Government’s unemploy- 
ment relief and deflation policies. 

All this, added up, means trouble 
enough for the Government. But, be- 
sides, there is much bad management 
within the Government itself, an inclina- 
tion among officials to sit back and let 
the U.S. take care of Italy through the 
Marshall Plan. The Communists, how- 
ever, are not idle, 

Communist comeback in Italy is 
strong and getting stronger as the cost 
of living climbs. The further the non- 
Communist Government retreats before 


. inflation and the less officials do about 


‘ties checked the figures and found they 


inflation, the more the Communists arf 


gaining. 


Aims of the Communists are to keep} 
Italy out of the Western Europea 
military alliance, to sabotage the Ma.§f 
shall Plan, to strengthen the Communis f 


hold on organized labor and, eventually 


to take over the Government, legally jf 


possible, but, if war comes, by force. 

Tactics of the Italian Communists have}. 
changed since the elections of Apiif 
gave them only 30.6 per cent of thf 
vote, a drop from 34 per cent in 1946 F 
They are out to perfect their party m. 
chine, to make up in efficiency what they 
lack in numbers. There is less emphasi 
on votes, more emphasis on smooth op. 
eration. 

Recently, for example, the Comm. 
nists called a mass meeting of Goven. 
ment employes to demonstrate for highe 
pay. Two hours before the schedule 
meeting, an anti-Communist deputy read 
off in the National Assembly a list ¢ 
what he said were average salaries {i 
Government workers. Communist depv- 


were 15 per cent too high. Communit 
labor leaders read the figures to the mas 
meeting. Next day, led by Communist 
delegations of Government workers too 
their unopened pay envelopes into evenf 
non-Communist newspaper in Rome tif 
prove that the anti-Communist figua> 
were wrong. 

Organized labor is the main soup 
of Communist power. The General Cor 
federation of Italian Labor, which haf 
3,500,000 dues-paying members af 
claims about 2,000,000 more, is tight! 
controlled by Communists under Git 
seppe di Vittorio. Recently, non-Comm, 
nists, encouraged by support from th 
Catholic Church, broke away from thP 
Confederation. But non-Communist abu 
organizations have fewer than 1,300,00 
members and are reluctant to lead striks 
against the policies of a non-Communit 
Government. : 

Way out of the mess in Italy remaiiy 
obscure. Officials, privately, admit thif 
they see no way of halting inflation, (fF 
avoiding a new round of wage increas” 





to meet the rising cost of living. 

Eventually, Italian officials hoe 
Marshall Plan aid to Italy will be shh 
stantial enough to check inflation. Sectf 
tary of State George C. Marshall, wif 
was in Rome recently, found that Italia 
officials want faster deliveries of aid fof 
the U.S., more help from the rest “f 
Europe in providing jobs for Italians. 

For the present, inflation is risthy 
with few controls in sight to check tif 
upward spiral. The Government hi 
plans to reduce Government expenditu'y 
and increase taxes, but, for the momet! 
is coasting along, taking little action 4 
meet the inflationary crisis. 
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| Southwest: Rising Industrial Center 
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Reported from HOUSTON, DALLAS and OKLAHOMA CITY 


Southwest, booming, shows 
startling changes. ‘Petro-chemi- 
cals’ plants rise faster than in 
wartime. 

Infant steel industry looks 
promising. Aluminum, textiles, 
plastics, newsprint, glass manu- 
facturers crowd into this area. 

Location near sea is long-term 
advantage for Southwest in com- 
petition with other regions. 


Industrial boom is working a swift 
change in the Southwest. A billion- 
dollar chemical empire, very new to 
this region, grows bigger day by day. 
Side by side with multiplying chemi- 
cal plants rise new oil refineries and 
giant storage tanks. Aluminum, nat- 
ural and synthetic textiles, clothing, 
plastics, newsprint and glass indus- 
tries, all are in the development stage. 

Back of this rather feverish boom in 
new industry are several factors. One is 
a scramble for rich stores of raw ma- 
terials such as oil, natural gas, sulphur, 
salt, lime and timber. Another is the 
stable and fairly ample labor supply that 
industry wants. 

A third is the momentum of wartime 
industrialization, largely financed 
by Government cash. That momen- 
tum never has been lost. Industry 
has maintained it with hundreds of 
millions of dollars of private capital 
matching the Government’s war 
outlays, Finally, there is the tend- 
ency of U.S. industry to decen- 
tralize, 

An observer actually finds few 
cases of outright transplanting of in- 
dustry from other parts of the coun- 
try. But many expanding firms lo- 
cate new plants in this region rather 
than in the more congested areas 
around main factories. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Lines, which has helped several 
hundred manufacturers to find fac- 
tories or factory sites in the last 18 
months, has just spotlighted poten- 
tialities by conducting press repre- 
sentatives and investment experts 
on a tour of the region. 

Chemical and petroleum indus- 
tries overshadow all others, in size 
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and in the swift pace of their develop- 
ment. These two industries grow together, 
often in the samé plants. Since the rise 
of “petro-chemicals” production, oil and 
natural-gas refineries: have become enor- 
mous, complicated chemical factories. 

That, plus the wealth of raw materials 
other than petroleum, led to a movement 
of chemical companies into the South- 
west starting in the late 30s. War swelled 
this movement to flood tide, poured 
$500,000,000, largely Government 
money, into new plants in the Southwest. 

Later, industry took over these plants, 
invested about as much more as the Gov- 
ernment invested. In the Gulf Coast area 
alone, in Texas and Louisiana, about 75 
new chemical plants have gone up since 
1940, more than half of them since the 
war ended. 

In that Gulf area are the largest con- 
centrations of chemical plants. Smaller 
concentrations have sprung up, and are 
expanding now, at such points as the 
Dallas and Fort Worth area; Tulsa, Okla.; 
and Parsons and Pittsburg, Kans. 

Such plants are pouring out prodigious 
quantities of chemical fertilizers; metha- 
nol for plastics; butadiene, styrene and 
carbon black for synthetic rubber; alco- 
hols, refrigerants and solvents. Not all 
these products come from the “black 
gold” of the oil fields. Grain sorghums 
and other farm products are used in 
making some of the alcohols, and also 
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‘HOUSTON SHIP CANAL 
- .. gateway to a billion-dollar empire 


in making starches, sugars, resins and 
waxes. 

For years just ahead, prospects of these 
chemical industries are dazzling. Clearly 
they are not yet out of their development 
period. Some observers say that develop- 
ment is just beginning. At any rate, the 
Gulf Coast chemical industry promises 
real competition for older chemical cen- 
ters of the East and Middle West. 

Oil-tool industries, too, boom as the 
hunt for new sources of petroleum speeds 
up all through the Southwest, the Middle 
West, the Far West and Far North into 
Canada. A plant in Wichita Falls, Tex., is 
turning out rigs that drill 2,000 feet a 
day, to depths of 15,000 feet, under con- 
trol of a single operator. 

Aluminum Co. of America is building 
a $23,000,000 plant at Port Lavaca, Tex., 
to convert imported bauxite into alumi- 
num metal. 

Steel production is well started in the 
region. A big mill is being expanded at 
Houston. Two other sizable Texas steel 
plants are operating, using East Texas 
ores. Elsewhere, as in the Denison-Sher- 
man area of the Red River Valley in north- 
ern Texas, there is talk of bringing to- 
gether Texas ore and Oklahoma coking 
coal on a more extensive scale. The .idea 
is to build new steel and steel-products 
industries. 

In rubber, nearly all the wartime syn- 
thetic plants in the region are busy. Pro- 
duction of carbon black for this rub- 
ber manufacture has been ex- 
panded. Some of the rubber thus 
turned out is converted into tires 
at new plants in Waco, Tex., and 
Miami, Okla. 

New industrial strength for the 
U.S. flows from the Southwest’s 
growth. Size of industry here is tiny 
as yet compared with that of the 
Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic 
regions. But in location, the South- 
west has an asset of rising value. 

The region is sheltered, strate- 
gically. The climate favors industry. 
Raw materials are near by. As 
domestic oil and metal supplies 
dwindle, Southwest ports will be a 
gateway for increasing amounts 
of materials coming in, manufac- 
tured goods going out. The Hous- 
ton Ship Canal, 50 miles long 
and packed for 25 miles on both 
sides with industrial plants, is such 
a gateway, and a leading symbol, 
of the new, industrial Southwest. 
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An Interview: \NHAT WILL HAPPEN IN GERMANY? | 
WESTERN-ZONE EDITORS ANSWER 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The German people are caught 
in the middle of the “cold war” between Russia 
on one side and the U.S. aad the Western Allies 
on the other. What do the Germans think of the 
Berlin blockade, of the chances for another war, 
of the future of their own divided country? 

To get the answers, the Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report sat down in our conference rooms 
with four German editors who are in the United 
States to study American freedom of the press. 
Their trip to the U.S. was financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and conducted by the American 
Press Institute of Columbia University. 

Here is a glimpse into the background of the 
four editors: 

Mrs. Annemarie Langens is the Editor of ‘“Mo- 
saik” a fortnightly women’s magazine published 
in the British sector of Berlin. Before the war she 





attended school in Omaha, Neb., for two years. 

Werner Friedmann was a political prisoner of 
the Nazis and was an inmate of the Dachau con- 
centration camp. He now is Editor of the daily 
Abendzeitung and semiweekly Sueddeutsche 
Abendzeitung, both published in Munich. 

Dr. Dolf Sternberger was for years a literary 
editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung. Trouble with 
the Nazi Gestapo forced him to leave Frankfurt 
during the war and he took refuge in Heidelberg, 
where he now is the Editor of “Die Wandlung,” 
a cultural magazine. 

Wilhelm von Cornides is a German historian 
and the Editor and Publisher of the monthly “ Eu- 
ropa Archiv,” published at Wiesbaden. 

Because the interview was a roundtable discus- 
sion, the individual editors are not identified in the 
questions and answers that follow. 





Q We would like to know what you, as German 
Editors, think should be done about the future of 
Germany. We hear so much in this country about the 
different plans they have in Europe. As you know, we 
have a very independent press in this country and we 
say what we please. So say, therefore, what you 
please in answer to our questions. What ought to be 
done with respect to the future government of 
Germany? 

A We think you ought to go ahead in rebuilding 
Western Germany, and America should stay in Ber- 
lin meanwhile. 

Q Well, that’s with reference to the short-range 
problem. We were thinking by our question of the 
long-range picture of what ought to be done. What 
kind of government should be established in Germany 
—what form of government? 

A I suppose a democracy to begin with. 

Q Yes, but what form? Parliamentary government, 
a national government—a federal government? 

A I think there is no other choice than a parliamen- 
tary government. The first thing which I believe 
should be done is for the Western Allies to develop a 
civil administration strictly separated from all army 
authority. 

The main reason—and this may sound like a very 
simple thing—I have placed this first is the fact that 
all domestic political development of Western Ger- 
many is so far overshadowed by strategic considera- 
tions. This is felt right down the last detail. For in- 
stance, the work on constitutions for states of West- 


ern Germany or for the three Western zones has hee 


heavily hampered from the very beginning by military ; 
considerations that have discouraged the participation 


of the German people themselves. 


For a ‘U.S. of Western Europe’ 
I think it would be very important to form a “Unit 


ed States of Western Europe.” It seems to me thap 


would be a very happy solution because Europ 


should not be lost between two giants—should not i 


half Asia and half America. It should remain Europ 
Q You think Germany will continue to be split 
down the middle? 


A It is a reality—it is not assumed. j 
Q You mean the tri-zone will become what you com) 


ceive to be Germany? 

A Yes, a preliminary Germany. Then you woul 
have in the two parts of Germany the same probleny 
as reflected in the rest of Europe—Eastern Europe uf 
off from Western Europe, with some portion of Ge- 
many in each. But at least Western Germany atif 
Western Europe will be one unit strong enough to liv 
and support itself economically, and attract in tp 
long run Eastern Europe as well. : 

Q You seem to imply that Eastern Germany may &) 
cut off permanently? 


Pipher ss 





A No, I don’t think anybody wants that. 
Q No, you don’t want that, but, speaking realist: 
cally, you think it may happen? If that be the caf 
about how many German people are there in Eastet)) 
Germany? ; 
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(> | German people sure Soviet intends to control country, but don’t want to fight 
e “a . . e. . . e 
_. | with either U.S. or Russia—War talk is taken too seriously in America— 
-R Moscow is bluffing—Berlin is vital to recovery of Western prestige 
A About 21,000,000. and elderly people and they can’t emigrate. No other 
ars. |) Q What do you visualize will be the behavior of the country would take them, anyhow. So I think it is 
r of \{ 21,000,000 Germans living under another flag while theoretical to consider that question. 
‘on. \) their brethren are living under a free Germany? Is it A(2) Of course, there are a lot of people who want 
aily |p conceivable that whoever dominates that zone—Rus- to go to South America. That is the most popular idea 
sche | sia, or whoever it is—will have an Alsace-Lorraine in —to go to Latin America from Bavaria. In a survey 
if another form, with a constant feeling or desire to get held in a Bavarian school for young boys, one in three 
rary \f back that territory? said they wanted to go abroad. 
vitae A Oh, yes—there would be nationalistic feeling. Q Now that you have had a chance to reflect a little 
be Q Would the people in Western Germany try to get bit on what led up to war, and what we are going 
erg, | their brethren back? through now, I wonder what your thoughts are about 
ng,” | A Yes. whether there are any ways by which we can prevent 
| : 4 conflict with Russia in the next few years—whether 
vind Mistrust of Soviet Aims you feel it is inevitable and that force is the only 
ay Q Doesn’t that argue, perhaps, therefore, that the answer, or whether there are ways by which war with 
\f Russians may some day feel that they ought not to Russia can be prevented? We would like to get your 
cus- | continue to retain Eastern Germany? Don’t they even individual thoughts. 
the \— now profess that they have no purpose permanently A I don’t believe in the inevitability of war. I am 
\| to keep Eastern Germany? convinced there must be a way of understanding. 
A In Germany, especially with the Berlin situation, Maybe the easiest way right now would be for all 
_---./} there are very few people who do not see through this occupation powers to get out of Germany. 
Russian argument of saying they want to get out of Q What do you think would happen if all four 
Eastern Germany and unite Germany. My opinion is powers withdrew their troops and it was left to Ger- 
ras been} that the large masses in Germany realize that what many to decide what it wished to do? 
military), the Soviet Union wants is control of Western Ger- A As for myself, I am convinced nothing would 
cipatioa many, either through Communist Party control or happen. 
' through direct domination. Q You mean you don’t think there would be any * 
Q Are most of the German people convinced in their communization? . 
| own minds of the Russian ambition to communize all A I do not think if armies of occupation were to 
a “Unitg, of Germany? leave Germany now any communization would take 
me thf. A All of Europe. place. However, there are no solid political founda- 
Europ ‘ Q But what about the German people themselves? tions in Western Germany yet. The parties themselves 
1 not be Do you think they feel that way? are split up between the left and right, and the parties 
Europe A Russia hasn’t many sympathizers. as a whole have little contact with the majority of 
7 . 4 the people. 
ail Americans ‘the Lesser Evil’ @ Vou mean the people are not interested? 
' QDo you think the Berlin issue has dramatized A That’s right. You see the present continental 
easel : this whole question of Russian control? Are the people European democracy is not altogether very attrac- 
Z of Germany completely aware of all the implications tive. Many of us are looking forward to electing 
1» wolll of the blockade? representatives by district majorities, as in America, 
problen} A The German people realize by this blockade the rather than by proportional representation. This 
rope ct | Russians want to take this whole area and the German would provide a better chance for the people to par- 
of Ger people feel that, between the two, the Americans are ticipate and would loosen the solidity of political 
any ati the lesser evil. parties. Finally, it would bring about a parliamen- 
h to live i Q Now another phase of this: Will the people of tary majority which can’t be obtained under present 
+ in te ’ Germany look toward emigration? Will they look conditions. For example, on the Constitutional 
_ toward settlement in other parts of the world? Is the Council in Bonn you have 27 Social Democrats on 
may “i economy of a three-zone Germany adequate for the the one hand, and exactly 27 Christian Democrats 
population? Or must you look to other parts of the on the other. Fortunately, they don’t have to form 
world for redistribution of your population? a government—they only have to work out a pre- 
we 3 A(l) You know, the sociological structure of the liminary constitution. 
na 4 German people right now is such that they do not Q Those two major parties together, I take it 
Easter have enough trained workers, and young people, and from what you said earlier, don’t really represent 
» men who can work. There is an abundance of women (Continued on page 30) 
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the people—they don’t reach down to the masses 


of the people? 
A No, they don’t. 


Germany’‘s Cohesive Forces 


Q From a party standpoint, how much political 
awareness is there among the people—I mean the 
people you encounter on the street? 

A Well, there are the older-generation Germans, 
the trade-union movement, the churches. These 
groups are the cohesive forces. In addition, there 
are some new pressure groups—expelled Germans 
from other countries, for instance—which get a 
certain amount of response from the people. 

Q Well, leaving politics and going to something 
sociological, let me ask: What would you say is the 
spirit of the German people today? As you know, 
within a few years, your people and our people were 
fighting each other. Today we are doing all we can 
to rebuild and reconstruct your country. What is 
the spirit of the people toward America? What ts the 
spirit of the people toward war itself? What is 
the spirit of the people toward the circumstances 
that brought on the war? You know, there are some 
people in this country who feel that if Germany had 
the power she would make a third world war. Again 
and again we heard it said, “The German people 
are still a warlike people.” 

A(1) I do not think a majority of the German 
people are warlike. 

A(2) I think it could not be overestimated how 
much of the individual’s time is taken up with the 
rebuilding of his private life, of trying to attain a 
certain amount of stability. He doesn’t want to 
think about the war. Because of the change in 
American-Soviet relations everything is very mud- 
dled, and I think that the reaction of the average 
German is not to think particularly about it be- 
cause it is so involved. 

A (3) Let me add one thing I am quite sure about: 
You will find in Western Germany at least as many 
people who are in fear of being involved in this 
struggle by the Western side as you will find people 
who would like to be involved. There is no question 
about it. It seems to me there is a strong feeling, 
however, against any kind of war. The man in the 
street says we had to wait for a very long time to 
get enough to eat and now it seems to him that he is 
getting more butter or more bread because his 
country is being prepared for another war. 


Would Germany Help in War? 


Q How much do you think the people of Ger- 
many could be depended upon to participate in case 
there was another war? Is the feeling against Rus- 
sia such that in case of such an uprising there would 
be a potentiality there for our country? 

A A very large number of people say, ‘“‘We don’t 
want to fight with the Americans and we don’t want 
to fight with the Russians. We want to keep out of 
it.” I should think if anybody is interested in build- 


ing an attractive democratic Western front in 
Europe there should be no idea at all of including 
a German war potential, because the two ideas are 
exactly opposite. Let me put it in this way—I think 
the best way to get a ‘“‘Westernly” feeling in West- 
ern Germany is to build up a functioning, attrac- 
tive Western German democracy—but nothing else. 

Q Well, of course, if things go as we hope they 
will go there will be no need for these thoughts of 
war. There is one school of thought—taking the 
other side now—that thinks no matter what armies 
there are, Britain and France will be useless to us 
as bases, and that your country will be subjugated 
very quickly. There is another school of thought 
which thinks there isn’t much chance of help even 
from England in this next war. The extreme mili- 
tary thinking over here 1s that it is going to be an 
air-power war. 

A Well, if that is true we would prefer to stay 
here in America. 

Q Do these questions represent more war talk 
than you run into in Europe? 

A They do—it is more open here. 

Q Well it may be due to our unfamiliarity with 
the situation in Europe, because all our people see 
in the press is ‘““Russians disagree’’—‘‘Russians dis- 
agree’’—“ Russia wants to communize Germany’’— 
etc. Now, maybe we have taken that too seriously? 

A Yes, I think so. The Russians are bluffing. 


Fear of ‘Another Munich’ 


Q That may be, but we can’t ignore the fact that 
we are spending billions for armament in this coun- 
try. We couldn’t spend that much money unless 
there was a basic fear of war. 

A I think for Europe as a whole the last Munich 
in ’38 is a factor which is still virulent underneath 
the political situation in the sense that in Germany 
and Eastern Europe and some parts of Western 
Europe it has happened once. They saw the West 
slow in starting, and they saw the people who had 
prided themselves on being the outposts of defense 
for the West go down. This is a basic experience all 
over the Continent and it will take a tremendous 
amount of time to recover the ground lost by the 
West because of this point of view. It can never be 
recovered if Berlin doesn’t hold. 

Q What is the condition in Germany in what you 
might call spiritual rebuilding? People must have 
been disillusioned, must have abandoned their re- 
ligious philosophy and fallen into despair with the 
war experience. Are there any signs that the 
churches 1n Germany are getting increased strength 
and that there 1s a rebuilding of the spiritual side? 
In other words, is Christianity on the march in 
Germany or is it failing to make progress? 

A Yes, Christianity is making progress in Ger- 
many. There is no doubt about it. I think the 
Catholic Church in Bavaria, for example, is a 
better bulwark against Communism than _ the 
Americans could be. 
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: As voters in the U.S. get ready to elect a President..... 


n Rest of world, when it's free to vote as it pleases, seems agreed on road it 
1- | does not want to take, isn't at all sure as to road it does want to take. 

Road nobody wants is the road to Communism. Elections, governmental acts, 
tests of opinion in Europe, Africa, the Americas, much of Asia, all show that. 
Truth is that, outside Soviet sphere, almost nobody loves the Communists. 

x But that is about as far as agreement in the free world goes. 

Road to extreme right, as in Spain, isn't exactly popular, either. 

+h Road bearing right, trending conservative, is winning advocates. Big shift 
2e to right, though, amounting to control, is not apparent, not a universal trend. 
Road bearing left, toward some form of Socialism, some modification of U.S. 




















2 capitalism, has the appeal, wins elections, too, in much of the world. 
| But it's a mixed trend, to be interpreted with caution. Only clear fact is 
| that voters in a free election vote increasingly against the Communists. 


Elections, tests of sentiment, political signs, show these tendencies: 


ss | French vote Communists down, vote De Gaullists up, but don't go whole hog. 
| Germans, in Western zones, divide votes between socialists and conserva-= 
“ tives, cast fewer votes for Communists the longer the Berlin blockade lasts. 
y British continue to vote socialist, to talk more and more Conservative. 
n Dutch shift slightly to the right, still stay close to the middle. 
: Belgians, similarly, don't move far one way or the other. Question of bring- 


ing King Leopold back, for instance, finds Parliament in a left-right tie. 

11 Swedes cling to their "middle way," which is socialist. Extremists on both 
1s ’ right and left are in the decline. Middle parties have the votes, the control. 
Norwegians, Danes lean the same way, have no time for Communists. 

despite heavy Soviet pressure, stay in the middle of the road. 





Finns, 
uo | Italians apparently want more socialism now than vote in Spring indicated. 
ee | It all adds up to this: A clean break with the far left, a general ten- 

dency to try moderate socialism, but with enough doubts to encourage the right. 


A , It's really a mistake to read too much into the recent French elections. 
Issue before voters was Simply to choose electors who in turn will vote for 

France's Council of the Republic. That's the upper house in Parliament. 
Actually, that isn't as important as it sounds, for two reasons: 





ie | Voting laws give rural areas louder voice than cities in Council. Rural 


af France, with half of population, chooses two thirds of Council. So election re- 
ie : 

















turns overemphasize rural conservatism, tend to underplay urban radicalism. 
is limited, is even less than that 







Power of Council, in the second place, 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


of Britain's House of Lords. Real power is in the lower house, the Assembly. 

Election of Assembly is therefore the one to watch. It's being postponed, 
staved off by middle parties, who fear further losses. But it could come soon. 

Only significance the voting for upper house has, therefore is to show which 
way the wind is blowing. There's nothing final, nothing conclusive, in it. 

What it shows, so far, is that voters prefer Gen. Charles de Gaulle to the 
Communists. But it still doesn't give him a majority, doesn't elect him. 

Talk in Paris is that the French President wants to try one more middle- 
of-roader, after the present Premier, then call on General De Gaulle. 

But that doesn't solve De Gaulle's problem. He still lacks a majority. 











>> It's a very different political picture across the Channel, in England. 

Communists hardly matter, politically. They work mainly in trade unions. 

Socialists run the Government, presumably until 1950 elections, at least. 

Conservatives, party of Churchill and Eden, are the only real opposition. 

Campaigning, in advance of 1950, is of course going on actively. To date: 

By-elections since 1945 show no socialist losses in seats, do show increas- 
ing popular vote for Conservatives, however. So Conservatives feel hopeful. 

Conservative optimism, in addition, is based on 100 per cent increase in 
party membership since 1945, raising of a campaign kitty of $4,000,000. 

Socialist confidence lies in higher real wages of British workers, in full 
employment, in widespread social services, all paid by the state. 

British workers, deSpite belt tightening, are better off than ever, will be 
hard to lure away from socialists. Conservatives probably can't do much there, 
have to count most on middle-class groups, independent, balance-of=-power vote. 

Conservative victory is thus not a sure thing, maybe not very likely, un- 
less war seems imminent, or British economy collapses, or Labor Party splits up. 

Britain's shift to right is something to watch, not to bet on, just yet. 

















>> On the international front, to add to the tension: 

A radio war, in extreme form, is shaping up between East and West. 

This is the outcome to be expected from an international radio conference 
at Mexico City, where officials of some 60 nations are trying to agree. 

Problem is that 77 governments now want short-wave frequencies, as against 
27 before the war. Obviously, broadcasting plans of big powers stand to suffer. 

Compromise might normally be expected, but not under present conditions. 4 

Collision, deadlock are due when Russian and U.S. proposals for solving the 
problem finally meet. Discussion, then disagreement, is the current outlook. 

Existing agreement allocating wave lengths is then expected to vanish. 

Resulting chaos means a battle of the air waves, eSpecially between Big 
Two. The Voice of Moscow, in that situation, won't worry about answering the 
Voice of America, instead will try to jam or smother U.S. signal. 

It's just another front in the "cold war.” 














>> Eruption of Communists in Southern Korea, in U.S. zone of occupation, points 
up problems Western Allies face in Europe, as well as in Asia. Problem is this: 





West has no "fifth column" corresponding to Communists at work in occupa- 
tion areas, can't be sure areas can defend themselves, once troops pull out. 

Russians, withdrawing troops, leave Communists behind, ready to take over. 

Berliners, especially, see the parallel with Korea, urge West to note it. 
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T’S a big moment in a man’s busi- 
ness life when he places on his 
office wall this certificate of mem- 
bership in the New York Stock 


Here, for all to see, is a coveted 
symbol of business distinction. Here 
is evidence that, together with other 
Members and partners of Member 
some 3750 in all—he has 
fully and freely accepted a code of 
self-regulation unsurpassed for 


For the rules by which Members 
Firms of the 
York Stock Exchange agree to con- 


New 


duct their professional relationships 


with clients cover, among other 


New YorkK Stock EXCHANGE 


For all to see 


things, the amount of capital to 
be maintained . disclosure to 
customers of the Firm’s financial 
condition ... plus specific require- 
ments for handling customers’ orders 
and securities. 


In the words of the certificate itself, 
these rules of the Exchange ‘“‘have 
been formulated for the purpose of 
maintaining high standards of honor 
among its Members and for promot- 
ing and inculcating just and equi- 
table principles of trade.” 


A certificate of membership in the 
New York Stock Exchange is not 
easy to get. Nor is it lightly given, 
for no man can qualify for member- 
ship without first fully satisfying 











the Exchange as to his professional 
competence and his business and 
personal integrity. 

To the investor seeking high stand- 
ards of business conduct and pro- 
fessional service, these facts, we be- 
lieve, are most significant. They in- 
dicate the positive advantages of 
doing your investment business with 
a Member Firm of the Exchange. 





TWO RULES FOR INVESTORS ... 


1. Know your securities 


2. Know your broker 


For years the New York Stock Exchange 
has urged investors to get the facts. This 
means—know your securities! It also 


means —know your broker! 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

















(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. thimof U. 5. 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast nation 

















President Truman should be winning the campaign 
—but he isn’t. 

By all the precedents of American politics, consid- 
ering all the economic factors on his side as well as 
geographical influences that usually favor the Demo- 
crats, Mr. Truman should have been able easily to 
mobilize a majority not only of the popular vote but 
also of the Electoral College. 

Why, then, do all the polls and surveys show Gov- 
ernor Dewey to be ahead, and why is it a reasonable 
supposition that the polls reflect accurately the result 
to be expected on election day? 

The answer is to be found in tracing on the graph of 
American politics what may be called, “the curve of 
contentment” and its counterpart—‘“‘the curve of dis- 
content.” 

Basically elections turn on the major reasons which 
large groups of voters have in common in voting for or 
against candidates. 


What is the Common Denominator? 


But what, it might be asked, is the common denom- 
inator of thinking of somewhere between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 people? Certainly they do not all read 
the same newspapers or magazines, or listen to the 
same radio speeches. Certainly a large number of them 
do not pay much attention at all to the campaign 
speeches that precede elections. Their prejudices or 
their bias for or against a candidate are formed long 
before the campaign speakers take to the stump. 

The history of American campaigns has shown 
persuasively that economic considerations, and par- 
ticularly the economic well-being of the individual 
voter, must be examined if we are to perceive the real 
trends. The presence of a war-or-peace factor can su- 
persede all else, but such an issue must be clear-cut 
to benefit one party or the other. 

The “for” or the “against” vote is always more 
active than the so-called “gratitude” vote. It is usually 
a much more stimulating influence than “content- 
ment” in bringing people to the polls. 

More often than not, there is no common demoni- 


THE CURVE OF ‘CONTENTMENT’ AND 
se ‘DISCONTENT’ IN THE 1948 VOTING 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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nator which applies uniformly to all sections of thy 
country. There are underlying issues which will 
dominant in one section but not in another. The x. 
sult can be measured by an over-all grouping togethe 
of affirmative against negative factors. 


The ‘Gratitude’ Vote 

Applying the materialistic logic of politics, Mr 
Truman should be winning because during the timely 
was in office—or rather, during the time the Demf 
crats were in power—the maximum of prosperity ha 
been achieved in the West by the farmers and, tom 
small extent, by the farmers in the Eastern areas. Ai 
unprecedentedly high level of employment and wag 
compensation, moreover, has been achieved by ti 
industrial workers of the East. This, theoretically 
should bring him a “gratitude” vote. Mr. Truman re; 
ognized this in his tactics and made his first apped 
for that vote the night he accepted the nominatia 
at the national convention in Philadelphia last JulBpther in 4 

As everybody knows, however, it is not the amouifiy not ¢ 
of money that comes in the pay envelope each wetif, tand th 
but the amount that must be spent that tells the tal They ar 
of happiness or woe in every household. Here the prof 
test vote has its beginnings. 

It is unfortunately the habit of the American vot 
not to go to the polls just to give credit to the admit 
istration in power for the benefits that have been dolé 
out—unless there is a real danger of their being takep 
away by the succeeding administration. Fear of a lo i But, it 
of benefits is a potent influence. Fear, however, is haifithe Cong 
to instill and is frequently discounted by many peop!ftroubles? 
as just so much political oratory. Mr. Truman neve single pe 
theless has followed the old Republican pattern of tfimay not | 
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ing to arouse fears of a future depression which ii minded ; 
predicts will follow if his opponent is elected to offit ; alo whic 
He has also driven hard on the point that the ReptBround ¢ 


licans may remove government supports under fa™§President 









prices and has made some headway with this afg'fiand of m 
ment in the West. Inflatic 

What most voters in the mass really ask themsel'fman’s mi 
is this: Previous | 











Editor. Thiof U.S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 
orecast national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


















s of tht “Am I better off today than I was a few years 
will bf ago? Am I getting along all right under the ex- 
The rf isting administration? Have I a kick? Will there 
togethh be better or worse times if I vote for a change?” 
Naturally, each voter answers those questions in his 
wn way, but the history of politics shows that to a 

ronsiderable extent the voter blames the man in the 

White House for his ills and forgets or subordinates 
e benefits he has been receiving. 

There is, of course, a selfishness in such an appraisal. 
rity be But, to be realistic in politics, one must concede its 
d, tof istence and influence. 
reas. Aig This is not to say that all voters apply the same 
nd Waardstick or that critical examination of the candi- 

by thiiates and the issues is not practiced by a substantial 
eticalljfhumber of thinking citizens. The independent voters, 
nan feHfor instance, hold the balance of power and swing the 
 apPeelection where the affirmative and negative factors of 
ninatitfen economic nature tend to offset or balance one an- 
ist. Jul pther in the voting. The great mass of voters, however, 
amoutitio not take the time or the trouble to try to under- 

*h wetifttand the complexities of governmental operations. 
the they are influenced to a large degree by what per- 
the Pons of education and background in their immediate 

Wicinity tell them—if they are influenced at all. Most 

an VotRPF them vote instinctively on the basis of a protest 


admit ppainst things as they are or have been. 
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Blaming the President 
d But, it will be asked, why doesn’t the voter blame 
H ¢ Congress, controlled by the Republicans, for his 
y peoptroubles? To most voters, government becomes a 
n nevESingle personality at the top—the ruler. This may or 
n of tiEmay not be a throwback to the days of our monarchial- 
rhich . inded ancestors, but mostly it is the result of the 
to offi i alo which the parties themselves have for years placed 
RepihBeround the Presidency—their custom of giving the 
er fam@President credit for everything good that happens 
is afg'Band of making exaggerated promises in his name. 
Inflation, of course, is but a synonym in the average 
mseliman’s mind for the high cost of living. If we examine 
Previous political campaigns, we will find the high cost 




















E-onomic conditions are controlling factor in deciding elections except wHere war 
ksues supersede all others—Protest is more potent than “gratitude” in bringing W 
voters to the polls—President is uniformly blamed for all of voter's ills. 








of living has always reacted against the party in power, 
irrespective of the merits of the issues. 

Many citizens have benefited by the inflation, to be 
sure, but the polls today show a drift away from the 
Democrats in the large cities where heretofore the 
Democratic party has derived its greatest strength in 
the four Roosevelt elections. 

Recent surveys made for the Federal Reserve Board 
show a surprising lack of savings in the low-income: 
groups and a red figure in the finances of 13 millions 
of families. One out of four families in America didn’t 
balance its budget in 1947. 

Housing difficulties, for instance, are blamed on the 
man in the White House—not because he is at fault, 
but because he happens to be in power while these ir- 
ritations prevail. This is a maj~>r reason for the protest 
or negative vote. 

While the American citizen, especially in the low- 
income groups, has had a hard time balancing his 
budget, there has also been a considerable discontent 
among the persons of moderate and high incomes. The 
middle and high-income groups resent the high taxes 
and blame Mr. Truman for refusal to cut taxes. 

When all this is added up, it tends to mobilize a 
sizable protest vote against the administration in 
power, offsetting gains attained among other groups 
voting on the “gratitude” side. 


The Active Protest Vote 


We have heard during this campaign a good deal 
about the apathy of the voter. This is not to be under- 
stood always as indifference to the obligations of 
citizenship. Sometimes, of course, it is really sheer in- 
difference—sometimes an acquiescence in things as 
they are, without sufficient urge to express “gratitude” 
by voting. Many a voter who s:as been in the habit of 
voting the Democratic ticket is not particularly im- 
pressed by Dewey or the Republican party and will 
stay away from the polls as a passive protest, whereas 
it is the protest vote that usually goes to the polls. This 
is big enough at present to defeat Mr. Truman. 
(Continued on page 36) 

































When the Republican party wins the Presidency 
this year, it will not be because of the qualifications of 
Mr. Dewey, however commendable they may be, but 
because of a lack of confidence in Mr. Truman. That 
is why Mr. Dewey has been making the “safe and 
sane” type of campaign—talking generalities and 
avoiding commitments and pledges. It is the well- 
tested pattern of Republican success in 1900 and 1920. 


Economic Factors in 14 Elections 


Let us trace what has happened in the last fourteen 
presidential campaigns—a span of 56 years. It is in- 
teresting to observe how the thread of well-being or 
“discontent” runs through every election and plays a 
dominant part in the result. 

Between the ’60’s and the ’90’s, economic factors 
were controlling in the attitude of the voters. The post- 
war readjustment was long and painful. 

After the panic of 1893—with its consequent unem- 
ployment—the Republicans made substantial gains 
and almost obliterated the Democratic representation 
in the congressional elections of 1894. 

In 1896 William McKinley, Republican, won on a 
ticket of “sound money” against the “free silver” 
scheme. The country voted against the Democratic 
administration as responsible for the panic of 1893. 

In 1900 the pseudo-prosperity stimulated by the 
Spanish-American War gave McKinley his re-election. 

In 1904 general prosperity continued and the Re- 
publicans revived fears of a depression under the 
Democrats. Theodore Roosevelt, Republican, was 
elected by an overwhelming vote. 

In 1908 prosperity reached its peak and William 
Howard Taft, Republican, was elected in a landslide. 

By 1912 the Republican party itself was split 
and the country voted against the “high cost of 
living” as attributable to the tariff law which Mr. 
Taft had signed, though confessing it contained 
inequities. Woodrow Wilson did not even get a ma- 
jority of the popular vote, but received a land- 
slide of electoral votes. Due to the protest vote of the 
third party, which won second place in the election, 
Taft ran third. 


“Peace and Prosperity” 


In 1916, when President Wilson was re-elected on 
the slogan of “Peace and Prosperity,” the West was 
rolling in prosperity as farmers got higher prices for 
their grain than ever before. There was a near-depres- 
sion in the East due to the interruption in world trade 
after World War I broke out in 1914. Millions of vot- 
ers feared American entry into war if there should be a 
change of administration. The victory in the Electoral 
College came by less than 12 votes. 

In 1920, when the Republicans won by the biggest 
landslide in our history up to that time, the discontent 





over wartime controls and the inflationary trends wag 
mainly responsible. It was a vote against the Dem 
cratic party. Harding himself was not well known an; : Tod: 
kept his few campaign speeches vague and generafance o} 
In 1924 fear of a third party protest under [,—Mr. T1 
Follette swung Republican and Democratic consery. na offic 
atives heavily behind Calvin Coolidge, coincident with pnevita 
the beginning of economic recovery from the 19), confirm 
recession. Truma 
In 1928 the boom had reached a high point, and Her.) If P1 
bert Hoover, Republican, won by a landslide. Mos to con\ 
of today’s voters can still remember vividly the crash} or mar 
of 1929 and the depression which followed a feyfwould 
months after the inauguration. It proved the undoingf ets. Bu 
of the Republicans in the 1932 election. The whok§ He doe 
world had suffered from the depression, but the prof portan 
test vote blamed President Hoover for it all just thep issue— 
same. While Governor Roosevelt, Democratic nomi.fhas mi 
nee, was fairly well known the verdict in that cam.Jmunisn 
paign was not so much in favor of Mr. Roosevelt af issue as 
it was against Mr. Hoover. It was the protest vote off tothe 
the unemployed families that dominated, and this wasf issue by 
overwhelmingly against the Republican regime. The 
In 1936 the country was beginning to recover fromf high pr 
the big depression. The soldiers’ bonus of nearly§ accordi 
$2,000,000,000 paid out that year proved a powerful conduc’ 
stimulant to the blood stream of a growing busines§ from cc 
recovery. The Democrats won on the prosperity fac— Beca 
tor, and there was little protest anywhere as the Re-) for his 
publican nominee faced a horde of voters receiving} of a prc 
federal aid in loans or relief of some kind. The pocket-f the Der 
book influence was paramount. The “gratitude” votth heretofi 
had the field all to itself. West a1 
In 1940 the fear of war and its consequences aos ate, tha 
to bring many Republicans and independent voters inf test of t 
line behind the Democratic nominee for the Pres: i vote, Si 
dency even though the contest was for a third term stronge: 
shattering a precedent set by George Washington) states js 
Prosperity had swept the country, from war plants it} into off 
the East to high farm prices in the West. The Demo " apparer 
crats won that election despite a rising protest against strength 
New Dealism and radicalism and despite a Vigorous) districts 
campaign by Wendell Willkie. lican m 
In 1944 the protest vote was beginning to show itséllf Jabor-y: 
still more in the gradual diminution of the Democrat} Jp th, 
majority of the popular vote. Republican governos§ pj¢ in th 
were elected in many states in the Middle Wet the Rey 
Mr. Roosevelt won his fourth term for the Dem only y, 
crats primarily because of the “Commander if capture 
Chief” argument and the “don’t change horses} ahando, 
midstream” idea which appealed to every family will middle 
a son in uniform. ' cident ¢ 
It, therefore, must be said, in reviewing politic S voters t 
history, that, while economic factors are usually dom} iy}, pp, 
nant, the single influence or common denominator th tryna, 
can transcend all others is the war-or-peace issue. F) wij, 
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The 1948 Issues 


|" Today the war issue expresses itself in the annoy- 
‘ance of many families over the draft or in the fear that 


Mr. Truman may bungle foreign policy if he remains 
in office and get us into a pocket where war would be 


nevitable. The fiasco over the Vinson mission merely 
‘confirmed in dramatic form the basic distrust of Mr. 


Truman’s firmness of purpose. 
If President Truman, on the other hand, were able 
to convince the country that he could keep the peace, 


‘or manage a war if we had to have one, that factor 


would surmount all others in the minds of many vot- 
es. But Mr. Truman has not created that impression. 
He does not seem, moreover, to have perceived the im- 
portance of the Communist issue as related to the war 
isue—the fear of Russian infiltration in America. He 
has misconstrued the temper of the people on Com- 
munism and has mistakenly sought to belittle that 
issue as a “red herring.”’ Anti-Communism, according 
tothe public opinion polls, is regarded as a penetrating 
issue by a majority of the people. 

The protest against the cost of living and against 
high prices appears on a par with fear of Communism, 
according to surveys taken by Dr. Henry Link, who 
conducted through his staff about 5,000 interviews 
from coast to coast in recent weeks. 

Because the farmer raises his own food and receives 
for his crops the highest income in history, less is heard 
of aprotest vote in rural areas. This is one reason why 
the Democrats will make substantial gains in what has 
heretofore been normally Republican territory in the 
West and will add to their number of seats in the Sen- 
ate, though it will be nip and tuck because of the pro- 
test of the urban vote against living costs. The Truman 
vote, since the earliest polls this summer, has been 
stronger than the Republican vote in some of the farm 
states in the West, where Mr. Truman may well carry 
into office Democratic nominees for the Senate. It is 
apparent, too, that the Democrats will increase their 
strength in the House of Representatives in certain 
districts in Eastern cities where the slender Repub- 
lian majorities of 1946 will be overcome by efforts of 
labor-union money and work. 

In the big cities of the East the protest became visi- 
ble in the November 1946 congressional elections, when 
the Republicans, much to everybody’s surprise, not 
only won a substantial majority in the House but also 
captured the Senate. Meat control was abruptly 
abandoned by the Democratic Administration in the 
middle of that congressional campaign. Yet the in- 
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/cident only served to underline in the minds of many 








voters the Administration’s responsibility for economic 
ills. The recent drop in food prices is beneficial to Mr. 


) Truman, though not enough perhaps to turn the tide. 
While Mr. Truman has curried favor with the 


eee 


labor leaders in talking about the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, at the same time he has alienated a large 
percentage of the rank and file and particularly the 
housewife. Many families believe the cost of living 
would be down if it were not for shortages of goods 
due to strikes called by labor-union leaders. The Gal- 
lup polls show both skilled and manual labor is giv- _ 
ing a much lower percentage to the Democrats this 
year than in any election for 16 years—a drop in some 
areas of nearly 20 per cent in points. 

The effort to blame business for high prices was 
logical politics for the Democrats, but the traditional 
rule that the man in the White House is to blame, 
anyway, has made that strategy difficult to put across. 

Another type of protest—the Wallace vote—arises 
from a variety of factors. Wallace will not carry a 
single state, but the protest, symbolized by a third- 
party radicalism, will draw a segment from the Dem- 
ocratic party sufficient to throw the electoral votes to 
Dewey in certain large states. 


Loss of Conficlence 


Mr: Truman, unfortunately for his party, does not 


have Mr. Roosevelt’s ability. The President has no 


capacity for dramatizing issues—and many of his own 
party have lost confidence in him because they believe 
he is in truth not qualified to lead. Perhaps the most 
damaging manifestation of this was the almost nation- 
wide revolt in the Democratic party last spring and 
summer, demanding that General Eisenhower be 
drafted as the Democratic nominee. ; 

With the troubled situation in the world, the protest 
vote could have been offset by a competent, political 
leadership in the White House. Mr. Truman could 
have won the West on the basis of prosperity and 
could have strengthened his position everywhere on 
the basis of leadership in international affairs—his ef- 
forts to avoid war. He could have won the independent 
vote and acquired substantial numbers of conservative 
votes in both parties—to more than offset radical de- 
fections—had he signed both the Taft-Hartley and the 
tax-reduction bills. A majority of his own party in 
Congress voted to override his two vetoes—an unmis- 
takable sign of the conservative trend this year. 

The election would, of course, have been close but 
with a Solid South behind him Mr. Truman could 
have emerged the victor by a safe margin of electoral 
votes. Mr. Truman, however, miscalculated the nature 
of the Wallace protest vote. He thought the way to 
meet it was to espouse “civil rights” and he started 
thereby an even more serious protest in the South, 
which every Democratic nominee for the Presidency 
since the War between the States had taken good care 
to keep solidly behind him. 

Mr. Truman has been a politician and not a polit- 
ical leader. 
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Earl Warren‘s Prospect of Less Power and a Smaller Salary 
In the Vice Presidency Than He Was Promised When Nominated 


> Earl Warren, the big, friendly Gov- 
ernor of California, apparently is coming 
to Washington in January as an unusual 
sort of Vice President. Most men who 
hold that job are happy enough to have 
the office at all. Although it is considered 
a political dead end, most Vice Presidents 
are content with the shiny limousine, the 
platoon of stenographers, the party giv- 
ing, the appearance of importance and 
other things that go with the job. 

‘With Mr. Warren it is different. He will 
be a Vice President with a big bill to 
collect. His bill will be submitted to 
Thomas E. Dewey, who by then is to be 
President of the United States. The bill 
will be strictly for services rendered. And 
those services lie simply in the fact that, 
early on a June morning in a Philadelphia 
hotel suite, Mr. Warren consented to be 
Mr. Dewey’s running mate and thereby 
strengthened the Dewey candidacy. 

The payment Mr. Warren expects is in 
the form of important work to be done—a 
place in the Cabinet, an administrative 
job that will keep him before the public. 
He wants, and was openly promised, 
something more than sitting on the Senate 
rostrum and going through the mumbo 
jumbo of interpreting Senate rules, or 
even now and then breaking a Senate 
tie vote. 

It begins to look, however, as though 
Mr. Warren may have some trouble col- 
lecting his bill. Trying to figure out a 
job for him is baffling the best minds of 
the Dewey advisory group. There also 
are things like a raise in pay, and a house 
to live in that must be attended to, and 
difficulties may be in the making over 
these things, too. 

In fact, those who know the two men 
are predicting trouble ahead. This possi- 
bility has been obscured by the solidarity 
that comes with campaign waging. But 
now, with the election at hand and a 
Dewey-Warren victory strongly indicated, 
thought is being given to the future that 
lies beyond inauguration day. The ex- 
pectation of trouble is based first of all 
on the fundamentally differing personal 
characteristics of Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Warren. 

Personal clash? By long years of in- 
grained habit, both Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Warren are accustomed to command, the 
one in New York, and the other in Cali- 
fornia. That of itself creates a problem. 

In New York, Mr. Dewey has run 
things with ironhanded firmness. He 
expects complete devotion, complete loy- 
alty, complete obedience from all mem- 
bers of his team. By an adroit use of 
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State patronage, he has controlled the 
party and the Legislature in his State. 

Mr. Warren has been an amiable boss, 
accessible at all times to California’s 
many factions. He has had trouble with 
his Legislature, but usually has managed 
to patch it up. Where Mr. Dewey rep- 
resents but one party, Mr. Warren was 
nominated for Governor by both the 
Republican and Democratic parties when 
last he ran two years ago. 

Mr. Dewey expects carefully timed 
precision from his subordinate officials. 


He will not get that from Mr. Warren. 
The Californian is more leisurely. He gets 
things done, but takes his time about 
them. He pulls rather than pushes. Mr. 
Dewey has often been criticized for a 
lack of humor. Mr. Warren bubbles with 
it, and so is at ease with almost any group. 

Running with bipartisan support in 
California, Mr. Warren has in general 
adopted an attitude on many _ public 
issues that lies somewhat to the left of 
Mr. Dewey, who had to court the Old 
Guard of the Republican Party as well 
as its newer liberal elements in seeking 
the nomination. The groundwork for a 
series of disputes lies in this factor alone. 
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Translating these personal difference; 
into terms of the future, those who knoy 
the men can see this picture taking shape 

Job problem. Most ideas for a jo} 
for Mr. Warren have splintered againg 
the rock of one inescapable fact. As Vice 
President, Mr. Warren will not be ap. 
swerable to Mr. Dewey for anything, Ih 
case of disagreement with a Cabine 
member, Mr. Dewey could simply fix 
the latter. But he can’t fire Mr. Warren, 

In the light of this situation and of 
foreseen clashes, the Dewey people have 





Acme 


grown cold to a once-current proposil 
that Mr. Warren be made a sort of as- 
sistant President with the responsibility 
of running the executive departments 
There also was the somewhat dismaying 
prospect that Mr. Warren in such a post 
might be in the middle of each dispute 
between the President and a Cabinet 
member. 

In any event, Mr. Dewey prefers t0 
delegate authority to carefully chosen 
officials, and, after making top-level de 
cisions himself, leave administration 10 








them. Giving Mr. Warren any_actui 
authority probably would require a cot 
stitutional amendment, and it would take 
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many months, possibly years, to get such 
a proposal through Congress and 36 State 
legislatures. Mr. Dewey could not be ex- 
pected willingly to yield any of his power 
by this process. 

‘There remains a proposal that Mr. 
Warren be put at the top of an amalgam 
of independent agencies, such as the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Atomic Energy Commission and others. 


But Congress could be expected to have ' 


a good bit to say on that subject, much 
of it adverse. Beyond that the Dewey 
group is considering making Mr. Warrei: 
, trouble shooter to take over special situ- 
ations as they arise or naming him to take 
charge of all programs for the West, 
superseding a possibly jealous Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The sum of it all is that, despite 
promises, Mr. Warren’s job may be nar- 
rowed down to something that he con- 


SEATS AROUND THE CABINET TABLE 


two of his predecessors, Charles G. Dawes 
and Henry A. Wallace, who were un- 
available when tie votes arose. 

Money problem. Mr. Warren has 
been led to expect a pay raise. The vice- 
presidential salary is now $20,000. He is 
giving up a $25,000 job as Governor of 
California. That is a loss of $5,000. Mr. 
Warren has a big family. After a career 
in public office, he remains a man of 
moderate means and it would be con- 
cededly difficult to maintain his family in 
vice-presidential style on $20,000. 

So the idea is to raise the vice-presi- 
dential salary to $40,000. But that will 
require congressional approval. If the 
Democrats should control the Senate, 
they could be expected to make difficul- 
ties. If it should come to a tie, Mr. War- 
ren himself might be called upon to cast 
the deciding vote. He would not like that. 

Housing problem. Out of his salary, 
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. .. more interesting than parliamentary procedure? 


siders inadequate. In any event there is 
a possibility that his Senate duties may 
keep him pretty well occupied after all. 

Evenly divided Senate. It is appar- 
ent that the Senate will be closely di 
vided between the two parties, even a 
strong possibility that that branch of 
Congress will be tied, 48 to 48. 

Whether or not an actual tie develops. 
a close division will make it necessary for 
Mr. Warren to stick to the Capitol at 
most times that the Senate is in session. 
He will seldom know when his vote may 
be necessary to break a tie on behalf of 
the Administration. He is not the sort who 
will want to be caught napping, as were 
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as things stand, the Vice President must 
provide his own living quarters. Vice 
Presidents Garner and Wallace, men of 
means, lived in Washington hotels. Presi- 
dent Truman, as Vice President, occupied 
a modest apartment with Mrs. Truman 
and their daughter, Margaret. The hous- 
ing problem would be a difficult one for 
the large Warren family. 

So the prospect has been held out to 
him that the Government would provide 
a vice-presidential mansion. There have 
been suggestions that Woodley, a famous, 
many-acred estate in Washington, the 
property of former Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, be purchased. The 
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THE WARRENS’ NIGHT OUT 
. a bubbling quality 


purchase price by any realistic appraisal 
would not be small, and again congres- 
sional Democrats could be expected to 
get in the way. 

Job wanted. But, for the present, he 
principally wants a responsible job in the 
Government. He wants to collect his bill. 
In that process, and in any disputes that 
may be involved, one thing is sure: Mr. 
Dewey is to be the boss and will win. It 
may well be that the vice-presidential job 
will continue pretty much what it .tradi- 
tionally has been, with Mr. Warren the 
dissatisfied holder of that office. 





—Wide World 
CAMPAIGN INTERLUDE 
...a leisurely approach 











(This article represents the result of ap 








Special Report. 


Investors incline to a dim view 
of common-stock values. 

Security prices are lower in 
relation to earnings and to divi- 
dends than at almost any time 
in the last 20 years. 

Fear of war, uncertainty over 
the business outlook, seems to 
have a greater influence on in- 
vestors than the boom. 

Stock market behaved differ- 
ently in past boom periods. 


Once again the market for common 
stocks is stirring a little. This market, 
reflecting investor appraisal of the 
worth of American industry, has in- 
clined to a dim view of that worth 
during the greatest boom in U.S. 
history. 

The price of a share in American 
corporations is lower than it has been at 
almost any time in more than 20 years, 
measured either by the earnings on a 
share of stock or the dividends paid on 
that stock. This situation prevails at a 
time when the price of almost every- 
thing else is as high as it ever has been, 
or higher. 

The stock market, throughout the post- 
war boom, has put its emphasis on fear. 
Fear of war, with return of an excess- 
profits tax and of rigid controls, is one 
factor. Fear of a sudden end to the boom 
is another force that has been operating— 
fear that profits of today may become 
deficits of tomorrow. 

Meanwhile, dollars are piling up in 
savings banks at 1 per cent instead of in 
common stocks, where a return of 10 per 
cent sometimes can be obtained. Bond 
issues of municipalities and utilities are 
snapped up at around 3 per cent. People 
are investing heavily in life insurance 
and in building-and-loan societies. There 
is no lack of buyers for homes, farms 
and commercial real estate at record 
high prices. Grains and other com- 
modities found plenty of investors when 
prices were on the rise. 

Yet people tend to avoid putting 
money’ into common stocks. This pes- 
simistic appraisal of the industrial out- 
look comes at a time when corporations 
show no such pessimism. They are 
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2 ~~ extensive research on a problem of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


STOCKS: ‘CHEAPEST’ IN 20 YEARS 


Reported from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


plowing huge profits back into plant and 
presumably are increasing the value of 
their properties. But they are not at- 
tracting investors on any large scale. 

What has happened to the value 
placed on stocks by investors is shown 
in the chart. 

In relation to earnings, common 
stock prices, as shown by the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, are at the lowest aver- 
age in 20 years. In the second quarter of 
1948, the latest period for which earnings 
are available, the average price of stocks 
was 9.1 times earnings. That is, a stock 
that earned $1 a share sold for $9.10. 







Declining Level of Stock Prices 

















































In 1929, at the peak of the last peace. 
time boom, stock prices performed quite 
differently, At that time, investors were 
buying stocks at prices that represented 
19.1 times earnings. If investors would 
accept a comparable ratio today, con. 
mon-stock prices would be more than 
twice as high as they are. 

In 1937, when the country gave posi. 
tive signs of recovering from depression, 
investors were willing to buy stocks at 
16.9 times earnings. 

In 1945, with the end of the war, in. 
vestors apparently expected a period of 
prosperity, and buying sent common-stock 
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prices to 18.5 times earnings. But that 
was the last real expression of confidence. 
When the boom actually took hold, inves- 
tors became cautious and doubtful. 

In 1946, corporate earnings advanced 
sharply but common-stock prices failed to 
respond and stocks sold at an average of 
15.6 times earnings, a level that corre- 
sponded closely to that during the uncer- 
tain war years of 1942-44. 

In 1947, investors indicated that they 

didn’t believe the boom would continue. 
Eamings continued to increase, but stock 
peace F yrices fell below the peak reached the 
| quite F \ear before. Common stocks sold at an 
S Wee F werage of 9.9 times earnings. 
sented this year the boom is rolling along, 
Would But investors still seem dubious. Earn- 
> COM F ings have reached an all-time high, but 
© than tock prices are not as high as at last 
years peak. In fact, current prices are 
© Post Fielow the second-quarter average of 9.1 
€SSION, F times earnings, shown in the chart. 
Icks at Fear of war may account for this situa- 
_ Ption. Another factor that may explain the 
‘at, I F low prices of common stocks in relation to 
iod of earnings is that corporations are keeping 
a-stock larger portion of current earnings for re- 
investment. Stockholders are not getting 
as large a share of earnings as they got 
before the war. 

In relation to dividends, stock 
prices are lower than during other booms, 
but the difference, as the chart on page 
40 shows, is not as great as in the relation 
between stock prices and earnings. This 
suggests that investors may be looking 
more closely at earnings paid out than at 
earnings taken in. 

In 1929, for example, stocks sold at 
299.9 times dividends. In 1937, when 
stock prices rebounded from depression 
lows to a postdepression high, prices 
Faveraged 22.1 times dividends. In 1945, 
when investor confidence appeared strong, 
stock prices rose to 29.3 times dividends, 
just under the 1929 relationship. 

In the postwar period, investors ap- 
| pear to be as unimpressed with the ris- 
ing rate of dividends as with the rise in 
corporate earnings. Stock prices of the 
Dow-Jones industrial average dipped to 
28.3 times dividends in 1946 and were 
20.8 times dividends in 1947. The down- 
ward trend has continued this year, as 
stock prices remain depressed in the face 
of rising dividend payments. Latest 
figures show common stocks selling at 
18.7 times dividends, but prices have 
dipped further since then, indicating a 
ratio of less than 18 times dividends. 

Yields on common stocks, compared 
with yields on bonds, show the same 
cautious attitude of investors. At the 
peak of the 1929 boom, investors bought 
|} oOmmon stocks on the basis of a 3.5 per 
cent return when yields on bonds were 
at 5.21 per cent, according to Moody’s 
averages. In 1937, the yield on common 
stocks averaged 4.8 per cent, against a 
3.94 per cent yield on bonds. In 1946, 
with stock prices higher, the yield 
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8-Column Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 





Price-minded? Find out how much more you get in this 
famous Burroughs adding machine . . . more depend- 
ability, more lasting accuracy, more value in materials 
and workmanship ... for only $125. It’s a full-size 
Burroughs, precision-built to the standards that have 
made Burroughs the most-used adding machines in the 
world. Put it to work for you. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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Leading Names In Industry 


of the 74 top flight names in industry 
to share its low priced land, efficient lab 


WRITE FOR FREE BOO 


or obligation. 








LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY tells a different 
kind of story. Write on your 
business letterhead. No cost 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. U, San Jose 23, California 






FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST .... 





Choose Santa Clara County 


The trend is West . . . and to decentralized industry! Westinghouse is another one 


that have selected Santa Clara County... 
Or, central location, excellent transportation 


facilities, and a high degree of LIVEABILITY that means plus production! 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY oon 























Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio | 











Does insurance Compensate? 


Insurance pays only for loss of physical 
property. It does NOT pay for lost pro- 
duction, lost business, cancelled contracts 
or HUMAN LIVEs. 
GLOBE Sprinklers absolutely eliminate 
ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 


them. They send in their 





checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
be- 


cause they know that such 





eance for advertisers 


highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 
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| U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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dropped to 3.9 per cent, while bonif 


yielded 2.74 per cent. 

In the last 18 months, however, th 
yield on stocks has gone up sharply ; 
above 5 per cent; while the yield ¢, 
bonds has risen slowly to around 3 pe 
cent. The spread now existing betwee 
bond yields and stock yields is about th 
same as the spread that prevailed j 
1940 and 1941—another period of ». 
certainty, 

From every viewpoint, the behavior ¢ 
common-stock prices differs sharply fron 
the way prices moved in previous boon; 
Stock prices are low, compared with pag 
boom periods, in relation to earnings, t 
dividends and to bond yields. This trenj 
has a big influence on corporate financing 

Stock markets normally play « 
important part in supplying the capit 
needs of business. Now, with prices rek. 
tively low and markets sluggish, thi 
source of capital is no longer available t 
a large segment of industry. Meanwhile. 
capital needs of industry continue to grow, 

The result has been that corporations 


‘tend to get their money for expansion 


and improvement largely from retained 
earnings and by borrowing from banks, 
insurance companies and other lending 
institutions. Increased borrowing saddle 
corporations with a larger debt, upm 
which interest must be paid in good times 
and bad. Retained profits reduce the 
share of earnings going to stockholders. 


Investor apathy toward common stock} 


also makes it more difficult for new enter- 
prises to be floated. Established com 
panies can either borrow or use thei 
earnings to expand operations. New con- 


panies have no earnings to reinvest anif 
often lack the credit rating that woullf 


justify a loan. 


Among reasons cited for the lack of 


investor interest in common stocks are 
high taxes on individuals. and corpor- 
tions, and high margin requirements fo 


the purchase of stocks. An investor today F 
must put up 75 per cent cash to buy com- Ff 
mon stocks, in contrast to the small down 


payment required to purchase real estate, 


insurance contracts or other investments f 


Uncertainty over the business outlook 
however, appears to be the major cause 


of stock-market action. The postwar peak f 
in common-stock prices was reached it f 


1946. Since then investors apparent 
were worried over the prospects of a bus: 
ness decline, and, when that decline 
failed to occur, threats of war began t 
increase. Investors appear to have emphi 
sized all the discouraging factors in the 
business outlook. 


The prospect for a change in the 


attitude of investors toward commol 


stocks remains clouded. 


War fears continue, even though the 
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outbreak of war does not now appeal 


imminent. War would mean drastic col & 
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excess-profits taxes, perhaps at higher 
rates than during the recent war, and 
trict rationing. (See page 18.) None of 
these possibilities encourages investors. 

Without war, the outlook for earn- 
ings and dividends also is obscure. The 
rate of increase in profits and in divi- 
dends has been slowing down. Now the 
country is faced with the probability of 
enlarged expenditures for defense and a 
till larger Government budget. 

The demand of the Government for 
more armaments carries the threat that 
production for civilian needs may be cur- 
tailed, particularly in goods that require 
steel and other metals, over which mili- 
tary needs would take priority. This de- 





~-Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 
. caution is the byword 


velopment might produce a decline in 
earnings and in dividends of civilian 
industries. 

Higher taxes also are a possibility if 
Government spending for arms and 
foreign aid continues to increase. New 
taxes might well take the form or an 
excess-profits tax, or a high levy on 
corporate earnings generally. That also 
would affect earnings and dividends 
adversely, 

Actually, a high level of business 
activity seems assured through the first 
half of 1949, but investors have yet to 
indicate any change in the cautious at- 
titude they have shown for more than 
two years. 
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What goes on here? 


Referee makes first down—or did he really just miss it? Field judge 
blocks out the nearest tackler—or was it clipping? If the officials 
call ’em—and play too—what kind of a game 1s that? 

You wouldn’t stand for that sort of thing on a football field— 
but it happens every day in the electric light and power business. 
Government not only regulates the electric companies—but is in 
competition with them at the same time! 

The catch is that government sets up two different sets of 
tules. The government’s eleciric agencies pay little or no interest 
on the money they borrow, and pay no Federal taxes—but electric 
companies do, and expect to. When government-in-the-power- 
business can’t make ends mcet—it gets a handout of tax money 
from the U. S. Treasury. Who foots the bill? American taxpay- 
ers—of which vou are one. 

If government can get into the light and power business this 
way—it can gct into every other business the same way. 

In sixty-odd years, the self-supporting electric companies have 
built for America the most and the best electric service in the 
world. While costs of everything else are way up (including the 
costs of making and delivering electricity) electric service is still 
the best bargain in the American family’s budget . . . it does so 
much, and costs so little. 

This is a good record for the thousands of people who work 
in power companies, and for the millions of people who invest 
savings in them. 

Don’t you think these men and women deserve a fair break? 


The decision is yours, for government money is vour money. 


It is to your benefit to know the facts about your electric 
service, and to ours to nave you know them. That’s why this 
advertisement is published by America’s business-managed, 
tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


& Names on request from this magazine. 


Hear famous stars in radio’s great new dramatic show —THE ELECTRIC THEATRE... CBS, Sundays, 9 P. M., EST. 
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$2,000,000 DRIVE OF UNIONS 


Unions seem sure of a partial 
pay-off for their campaign efforts 
even if they lose influence at the 
White House. Their $2,000,000 
kitty is expected to win them new 
friends in Congress. 

Labor's real hope is to stall all 
attempts to pass tighter labor 
laws. Repeal of Taft-Hartley Act 
is out, but a friendlier Congress 
may refuse to make the law 
tougher. 


Big money being spent by unions in 
the political campaign will not be 
wasted even with the election of 
Thomas E. Dewey to the Presidency. 
Labor now seems sure of getting a fair 
return on its investment by victories 
that will be won in Congress. 

From the start, most labor leaders con- 
ceded that President Truman had little 
chance of election. While backing the 
President officially, they decided to devote 
their real efforts to defeating members of 
Congress who supported the Taft-Hart- 











ley Act. So the $2,000,000 or so that they 
raised for campaign purposes has been 
concentrated on the congressional races. 

Now that effort shows signs of paying 
off. The Senate, under a Dewey Ad- 
ministration, may be Democratic. If not, 
the Republican majority will be so small 
that Mr. Dewey will have trouble con- 
trolling it. Likewise, Democrats are ex- 
pected to make some gains in the House. 
If the Democrats do make gains in Con- 
gress, labor can claim much of the credit. 

What labor stands to win as a pay-off 
for its efforts will not be repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which the unions are 
demanding. Democratic majorities in both 
House and Senate would not assure that. 
The unions, however, will have a right to 
expect that, by their show of strength at 
the polls, they can stop Republican ef- 
forts to pass tighter labor restrictions such 
as have been proposed. 

The outlook for labor legislation, 
under a Dewey Administration with 
rather shaky control of Congress, is this: 

Industry-wide bargaining probably 
is to be retained. Some members of 
Congress want to amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act to prohibit unions from 
striking against an entire industry. Labor 
has a good chance of blocking this move. 
It also may be able to stop Congress 





~—Scott Long in the Minneapolis Tribune 


“STEALING THE SCENE’ 
Labor is spending big money to defeat “unfriendly” candidates .. . 
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from bringing unions under the antitryg 
laws. 

Welfare funds of unions also ay 
likely to continue in operation. Labo; 
probably can head off proposals to out. 
law employer-financed funds of this sor 
Now that John L. Lewis has shown thy 
he can win a fund of $100,000,000 ; 
year for pensions and other benefits fo; 
his miners, unions will make a. strong 
fight on this issue in Congress. 

The “closed shop” probably will x. 
main outlawed, but the unions may 
able to win a concession on the “unig; 
shop.” There already is some agitatio 
for removing from the Taft-Hartley Ag 
a requirement that “union shop” contracts 
be approved by a majority of the work 
ers involved before being effective. Mos 
of these elections have been won by the 
unions by big margins. The “union shop’ 
allows an employer to hire anyone with- 
out regard to union membership, but en- 
ployes must join the union after 30 days 
The “closed shop,” limiting jobs to unio 
members only, is not likely to be legalized 
until labor has obtained considerable 
strength in Congress. 

Political expenditures by unions ar 
likely to remain under some sort of te. 
striction, although Congress may ease wp 
somewhat on the present clause that pro- 
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RETIRING CHAIRMAN HARTLEY 
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PROSPECTIVE CHAIRMAN LANDIS 
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hibits any use of dues money for political 
| purposes. There is some sentiment for al- 


‘jowing unions to publish political com- 


‘ment in their official newspapers. Con- 
ess is not expected to allow unlimited 
‘ise of union funds in politics. 

The Wage-Hour Act also may be 
Hiiberalized, if the unions help to elect 
more friends to Congress. Proposals to re- 
move various industries from coverage of 
the Act probably will be blocked and the 
Act’s minimum-wage levels of 40 cents 
an hour may be raised. 

If labor shows strength at the polls, this 
would be reflected also in other labor 
measures. These proposals often stand or 
fall on the actions taken in the labor 
committee in each branch of Congress. 
That is why special attention is being 
paid by labor groups to some of the key 
members of these committees. 

Chief targets of the unions are the 
members of congress who were active in 
writing or passing the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the Senate, labor is particularly 
eager to defeat Joseph H. Ball (Rep.), of 
Minnesota. He tried to write stronger 
curbs on labor into the Taft-Hartley Act. 
He heads a study committee that can 
propose amendments next year. If Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
should leave the Labor Committee, which 
he now heads, Senator Ball would be ia 
line for the chairmanship if the Republi- 
cans continued to control the Senate. 

If the Democrats win control of the 
Senate, the Labor Committee will be 
headed by Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah. He is friendly to the unions. A 
friendly chairman can do a lot to side- 
track antilabor bills. 

In the House, the unions are trying 
to defeat Representative Gerald W. 
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Landis (Rep.), of Indiana, to keep him 
from the chairmanship of the Labor 
Committee if the Republicans retain con- 
trol. The present chairman, Fred A. Hart- 
ley, Jr., of New Jersey, is not a candidate 
for re-election. Labor opposes Mr. Lan- 
dis, although he has been a union mem- 
ber and formerly had labor’s support. If 
Mr. Landis should be defeated, the next 
Republican in line for the chairmanship 
is Representative Clare T. Hoffman, of 
Michigan. He has been more outspoken 
against unions than has Mr. Landis. Mr. 
Hoffman comes from a rural district 
where labor never has had much strength. 

The prospect thus is not pleasing to the 
labor leaders if Republicans control the 
House again. If the Democrats should 
win a majority, the Labor chairmanship 
presumably would go to Representative 
John Lesinski, of Michigan, if he is re- 
elected. He has labor backing. 

In their efforts to win more friends 
in Congress, the unions are concentrating 
on 16 senatorial races. They are support- 
ing Democrats in these contests. The 
AFL lists these key States as Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. 

Labor is crossing party lines fairly fre- 
quently in its endorsements for House 
seats. Here a candidate’s stand on the 
Taft-Hartley Act usually governs. 

Time off to vote has been arranged for 
in many industries as part of the union 
effort to get out a big vote. The Labor 
Department estimates that at least 1,000,- 
000 union members will get the day off 
or a part of it. Union officials predict 
that nearly 2,000,000 will be allowed 
time off on election day. Getting out the 
vote is an important part of labor’s drive 
to head off more restrictive legislation. 


AID OF TAFT ACT 
IN BREAKING STRIKES 


Employers now are shown how they 
sometimes may use the protection of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to break strikes. The 
method is outlined by the National Labor 
Relations Board in a major decision inter- 
preting the Act. 

The procedure sometimes may deprive 
a striking union of its contract rights in a 
factory. It can lead to injunctions pro- 
hibiting continuation of a strike. Strikers 
can be refused reinstatement to their jobs. 
The union, perhaps, can be broken in the 
factory. 

Key to the procedure is a clause in the 
labor law depriving strikers of their votes 
in bargaining elections if they have been 
permanently replaced on their jobs and if 
the walkouts involve wages or other “eco- 
nomic” issues. The NLRB, on the other 
hand, will order employers to reinstate 
strikers in their jobs if the walkout is 
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With such statewide coverage, this 
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| What happens when this procedure 


§ Sabor Week 





caused by the employer's violation of the 
| Taft-Hartley Act. 
The new rule on wage strikes has been 
| applied in several cases. Unions have lost 
their contracts because rival unions 
moved in during strikes and won the votes 
of the nonstrikers. One union was en- 
joined by a federal court against continu- 
ing its picket line, since another union 
had been set up in the shop and had won 
bargaining rights. It is illegal, under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, to strike at a shop when 
a rival union holds legal bargaining rights. 

While strikers in these earlier cases 
were denied a vote, NLRB did not out- 
line its interpretation of the procedure 
until a more recent decision. This in- 
volved a strike of the Machinists union 
at Pipe Machinery Co. in Cleveland. 


is invoked is illustrated by the Cleveland 
case. The union went out on strike early 
last year. Within three months, the com- 
pany reopened the plant. A new union 
was formed by the nonstriking workers, 


and this union asked NLRB for a bar- . 


gaining election. 

The question then arose as to how 
many of the more than 70 strikers would 
be eligible to vote and how many were 
ineligible because they were “perma- 
nently replaced.” The Board decided that 
ballots of 31 prestrike employes who had 
returned to the job would be counted. It 
also accepted the ballots of 43 other em- 
ployes hired to replace strikers. But all 
the strikers were found to be ineligible 
to vote. NLRB said that some had been 
replaced by the new workers while the 
jobs of the others had been eliminated 
by cutbacks in the firm’s operations. 

The union tried unsuccessfully to force 
NLRB to count the strikers’ ballots, 
knowing it stood to lose bargaining rights 
if the nonstrikers alone were allowed to 
vote. The union also knew that, after 
NLRB certified the rival union as victor, 
the Machinists might be enjoined by a 
court if they continued to picket. 

The tests used by the Labor Board 
in determining that the strikers had been 
permanently replaced may serve as a 
guide to other unions and employers. 
NLRB found no showing that any striker 
had asked for his job back uncondition- 
ally. Also, the company notified the 
strikers that they would be replaced if 
they did not return to their jobs by a 
certain date. 

NLRB found that the employes hired 
as replacements had previous experience 
at the same or similar work. It noted that 
they were recruited from the area in 
which the plant is located. The replace- 
ments testified that they had been offered 
permanent employment, had accepted it 
and planned to continue working there. 

The Board warned that it is not suffi- 
cient for an employer to announce that he 


MACHINISTS’ PRESIDENT BROWN 
...some strikes could be broken 


is hiring the new workers on a permanent 


basis. The actual facts in each case mush 


be “carefully weighed,” the Board added 

A protest against the ruling cam 
trom Harvey W. Brown, president of the 
Machinists. He argued that the decisio 
gave the employer the power to break: 
strike by hiring replacements and termin 
them permanent employes. NLRB in it 


ruling pointed out that criticism of thf 


Act’s procedure should be referred t 
Congress, not the NLRB. The Board sai 
it had to enforce the Act as written. 


HIGH AND LOW PAY 
IN RETAIL STORES 


Considerable variation in earnings 0! 
store employes is indicated by a surve) 
just made public by the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics. The report contains the fis 
comprehensive study the Bureau ha 
made on incomes of employes in depatt 
ment and women’s ready-to-wear stores 

Average weekly earnings in each of If 
cities are reported for 65 different jobs 
The figures include commissions receiveé 
on the sales jobs. Overtime pay is n0 
included. This is the picture given: 


Highest income in the jobs studief 
goes to men selling large household appl f 
ances such as refrigerators, stoves aly 


- egy rt 
washers. New York City’s average @ 


$172.33 a week for this occupation '§ 


the highest reported in the study. li 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPOR! 
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nine cities, the average for this job is 


F over $100. Lowest average for this work 


js shown for Providence R. I., at $65.67. 

Lowest income reported is for 
women porters who do cleaning work. 
The lowest average for this classification 
is shown for New Orleans, at $16.85 a 
week. The Atlanta average is given as 
$17.52, while Seattle reports the top 
figure for the job at $36.14. 

For women, the highest income 
listed was an average of $99.59 for sell- 
ing furniture and bedding in Philadelphia. 
The next highest average was $98.88 for 
the same occupation in Dallas. 

The table on this page gives examples 
of how the average earnings vary from 
city to city for various occupations. The 
highest and lowest city averages are cited 
in each case. The sales jobs in the table 
ae in “regular” department stores or 
ready-to-wear stores. A separate listing 
is given in the Bureau’s report for clerks 
in basement departments, where salaries 
generally are lower. 

Suits and coats usually provide the 
best selling jobs for women, among the 
occupations listed. The averages range 
from $37.14 in Providence to $59.27 in 
Dallas. Women’s dresses are next in sales 
income, varying from $33.74 in Boston 
to $53.31 in Chicago. Women’s acces- 





Pay Range of Store Workers 


The table below gives an idea of 
how much pay is taken home each 
week by workers in department stores 
and women’s shops in typical U.S. 
cities. The figures are averages, rang- 
ing from an average of $19.11 a week 
earned by women elevator operators 
in Atlanta to $172.33 a week earned 
by men who sell refrigerators, stoves 
and other heavy appliances in New 
York stores. The earnings are based on 
straight-time pay rates and do not 
take into account any overtime pay 
that might be earned. 

Lowest Highest 
Average Average 


Jobs Earnings Earnings 
Women 
Cashier-wrappers $22.45 $36.27 
Elevator operators 19.11 39.59 
Fitters 33.78 56.25 
Sales clerks: 
Bedspreads 30.12 43.85 
Furniture, bedding 44.82 99.59 
Housewares 30.41 42,34 
Women’s 
accessories 31.66 46.94 
Women’s dresses 33.74 53.31 
Suits, coats 37.14 


59.27 
Men j 
Carpenters 
Furniture-finishers 


61.62 83.81 
42.19 72.56 


Porters 25.44 43.16 
Sales clerks: 
Floor coverings 66.34 117.85 
Furniture, 
bedding 81.87 147.57 
Major appliances 65.67 172.33 
Clothing 58.64 119.20 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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its simplest, 
most widely used form 


In thousands of retail stores the country 
over, Gaylord Kraft Bags create and hold 
good will among store owners, clerks and, 
most important of all, customers. 


Commonplace though the Kraft Bag may 
















be, Gaylord uses the same high quality 
materials and precision manufacturing 
that have won leadership throughout 
industry for Gaylord shipping containers 
and folding cartons. 


® Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 

®@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York + Chicago +» San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City + Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland 
Minneapolis « Detroit + Jacksonville « Columbus «+ Fort Worth 
Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas +» Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas 
City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven 
Appleton + Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami 
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Kansans build homes .. not mere houses 


Experience justifies the conclusion that radicalism, discon- 
tent and friction between management and labor are incom: 
patible with good living conditions. 

In Kansas you do not find congested, unattractive, 
industrial districts, There is plenty of room. Plant sites are 
open, attractive and inexpensive. Employees can and do 
live near the factories in their own detached single-family 
dwellings. They have time to work, to play, to know their 
neighbors. They have room to live. 

Such environment, coupled with Kansas’ wholesome 
year-round climate, has proved itself in greater efficiency, 
higher per man-hour production and lower costs in Kansas 
industries. Kansas is proud of its unexcelled labor record. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION | 
gent 903B HARRISON STREET ° TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Cee MEETS 





This commission will pro- 
vide specialized, confidential 
information pertaining to 
your industry. Please ad- 
dress your request to atten- 
tion of the director. 
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Ravers in U.S. News & 


World Report is news . .. the manage- 















ment staffs, the production staffs, the 


men of science, engineering, sales, distri- 






bution, finance, transportation—these 






men are cover-to-cover readers because 









they must keep informed on_ national 






and international trends. 
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H.L. Behike. Director of Advertising 
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sories brought incomes ranging from 
$31.66 in Providence to $46.94 in Dallas 

Other jobs for women are included ig 
the survey. The city averages for fittey 
of women’s garments generally ar 
relatively high. Averages vary from 
$33.78 in New Orleans to $56.25 in New 
York. Passenger-elevator operators get 
from $19.11.in Atlanta to $39.59 in Pitts. 
burgh. Girls who act as cashiers and 
wrap packages receive from $22.45, the 
New Orleans average, to $36.27, average 
for Oakland, Calif. 

Jobs for men also vary widely ip 
earnings, according to the survey. From 
the $172-a-week sales job in household 
appliances, the incomes range down to 
cleaning jobs averaging slightly above 
$25 a week in two cities. The cleaning 
jobs average from $30 to $40 in 10 cities 
and from $40 to $45 in the others. Stock. 
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—Labor Dept. 


SALES CLERK 





. . . Dallas has something 


men assigned to sales departments ate 
paid less than $40 on the average in al 
but two cities. 

Furniture finishers average mot 
than $40 weekly in all cities. In 10 cities § 
they average better than $50. The high Fi 
est figure is shown for Oakland, at $72.56 
while the lowest is $42.19 for Atlanta. 

Carpenters, highest-paid _ nonselling 
workers studied, receive average weekly 
earnings of more than $80 in three cities; 
between $70 and $80 in seven others and 
$60 to $70 in the rest. The average fo 
Pittsburgh was highest, at $83.81. Toledo, 
at $61.62, was the lowest. 

Cities studied are Atlanta, Boston, Chi 
cago, Dallas, Denver, New Orleans, New 
York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg., Providence, St. Patt 
Seattle, Toledo and.Washington. Report 
were received from 180. stores, eat 
with more than 100 workers. 
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Steel production, highest ever in 
peacetime, is lifting output of in- 
dustry back to its record level of 
early 1948. 

Tonnage of steel ingots rose to 
1,786,253 net tons in the week 
ended October 23, exceeded only at 
the height of war production in 
April, 1944. Output for 1948 is to 
approach 88,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 84,894,071 in 1947. 

Factory output climbed to 200.8 on 
the indicator below in the week 
ended October 16. It was 199 the 
previous week, 201 in February. 

Auto production rose to 117,827, a 
new postwar high. 

Bank loans to business jumped to a 
record $15,458,000,000 at reporting 
member banks in the week ended 
October 13, up $147,000,000. 

The steel flow is swelling the output 
of consumer durable goods. Auto 
producers are getting 13 per cent 
more steel than in 1947, household- 
appliance producers 26 per cent. 

Output of consumer durable goods, 
shown in the top chart, is far above 
the prewar rate. Output of electric 
ranges and washing machines is 
triple 1940, vacuum cleaners 2% 
times, electric refrigerators 1%, autos 
15 per cent more. 

Retail sales of appliances, however, 
are beginning to lag. Though dollar 
sales are still 15 per cent above a 
year ago in dollars, they were no 
higher in August than in April. 
Sales of radios, vacuum cleaners and 
electric irons are below last year. 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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Output of Consumer 
Durable Goods, 1940 and 1948 
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Saturation points for some products 
are gradually being reached. Early 
this year, 90 per cent of all U.S. 
homes had radios. Of 33,000,000 
homes wired for electricity, 71 per 
cent had electric refrigerators, 66 
per cent had washing machines, 50 
per cent had vacuum cleaners, 95 


per cent el 
Support to 


ectric irons. 
sales, however, 


from several sources. 
Replacement demand has grown, 


along with total equipment in use. 
Biggest replacement market is for 
autos. About 40 per cent of those 


in use are over 10 years old. 


comes 





ACTIVITY 


Homes wired for electricity are in- 
creasing 2,000,000 per year as rural 
homes are electrified and new homes 
are built. They now total over 33,- 
000,000, against 25,000,000 in 
1940. 

New products such as _ television, 
home freezers, dishwashers, gar- 
bage-disposal units and _ clothes 
driers are still to be exploited. 

The dent made in postwar demand, 
however, has been large. Postwar 
output is equal to from 2% to 16 
years of production at the 1940 rate, 
as shown below. 

Steel supply has gone far toward 
filling the most urgent consumer de- 
mand for durable goods. The 
strength of the boom, however, still 
rests largely upon business spend- 
ing for plant and equipment and 
Government spending for arms and 
foreign aid. 

-—Output ———._ Years’ 
(mil. units) Output 
19 t 


Jan., ’46- A 

Aug., ’48* 40 Rate 
Autos 11.3 4.5 2.5 
Radios 418 115 3.6 
Elec. refrig. 8.2 2.6 3.2 
Wash. machines 9.2 1.6 5.9 
Vac. cleaners 8.4 1.3 6.2 
Elec. ranges 2.7 0.45 5.9 
Water heaters 2.0 0.12° 16.0 
Elec. irons 21.8 a 4.2 
Television 0.6 _— —- 
Ironing mach. 1.0 O18 3.7 
Toasters 9.5 23 4,2 
Heaters 4.2 0.53 8 
Waffle irons 4.8 0.74 6.4 
Home freezers 0.6 — -— 


*In 1948, trade-association members only. 





*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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WHAT MONEY TINKERING BRINGS 


New franc devaluation will 
not solve French problems. These 
are problems of inflation that run 
too deep for that. 

Inside France, the franc has 
almost lost its value. Prices, at 
wholesale, are 36 times as high 
as in prewar 1935. 

U.S. inflation is mild by com- 
parison. The dollar still has pub- 
lic trust, in the United States and 
everywhere else. 


The French are devaluing the franc 
again. Ordinarily, this should serve to 
boost exports and restrict imports, 
thus helping to improve the country’s 
trade position. But, as in the case of 
previous franc devaluations, such ef- 
fects may be washed out in a tide of 
rising prices inside France. 

What France is doing in this latest 
of a long series of devaluations is getting 
the franc down to a uniform value in 
terms of all other currencies. 

Last January, the French set up a 
special preferential rate for the franc in 
terms of the “hard” currencies—U. S. 
dollars, Swiss francs and Portuguese 
escudos. Now they are extending that 
same basis of exchange to cover the 
“soft” currencies—Britain’s pound, Bel- 
gium’s franc, Denmark’s crown, Hol- 
land’s florin and others. 

This system amounts to a “floating” 
rate for the franc in world trade, quoted 
on a month-to-month basis. The “trade” 
rate will be set each month at a point 
halfway between the “official” rate of 
214 francs to the dollar and the “free” 
rate, now running about 313 to the dol- 
lar. Since the “free” rate varies, the 
“trade” rate will vary too. The “trade” 
rate now is approximately 264 to the 
dollar. 

In terms of the currencies of France’s 
neighbors and most of the rest of the 
world, the change now being made 
amounts to a devaluation of about 22 per 
cent. Except in special cases, no change 
is being made in the franc’s relationship 
to the dollar. Since January, the rate 
applying to the dollar for general trade 
has been at a point halfway between the 
“official” and “free” rates. - 
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Reported from PARIS 


The French are wiping out the prefer- 
ential treatment they have been offering 
on imports of fuels, grains, fats and 
fertilizers from the United States. Since 
January, French importers have been 
able to get dollars to buy these com- 


modities at the “official” rate of 214. 
Hereafter, the regular “trade” rate will 
apply. 


Thus, on certain important items 
from the United States and on all items 
from the “soft currency” areas, French 
imports will be costlier than before. 
The prices that French exporters charge 
customers in “soft currency” areas 
should be lower, unless the effect of 
devaluation is offset by domestic price 
increases. 

The trouble is that France is caught 
in a new whirlwind of inflation. The real 
value of the franc—that is, what it will 
bring in terms of the U.S. dollar in the 
Paris black market—is far below the 
“free” rate, which is set more or less 
arbitrarily by the Government. Prices are 
skyrocketing. Wages are rising again, but 
not enough to satisfy labor. Strikes are 
widespread. The Government of Premier 
Henri Queuille is tottering. Government 
spending feeds inflation. The public, hav- 
ing lost confidence in the currency, is 


NOW 
36 TIMES 


AS HIGH 
AS IN... 





NOW 
11 TIMES 
AS MUCH 
AS IN... 


trying to turn francs into gold or goods, 
There is talk of more devaluation. 

This is inflation of a kind never seen 
in the United States. By 1939 standards 
the U.S. consumer’s dollar now will buy 
only 57 cents’ worth of goods. On the 


same basis, the wholesale dollar is worth f 


less than 46 cents. Yet, to the U. S. public 
and to much of the rest of the world, the 
dollar still is the standard of value. The 
public still trusts its currency. As long 
as this is true, inflation of the French 
variety is not in the cards for the United 
States, 

By contrast, the chart on this page 
shows what has been happening in 
France. 

The franc, for many years, has been 
bobbing around in the current of an u- 
stable French economy. Depreciation has 
been the rule in 25 out of the last 35 
years. In 1913, just before World War |, 
the franc was valued at 19.3 U.S. 
cents. In the period after that war, the 
franc dropped to 13 per cent of its 1913 
value. Prosperity followed then, and the 
franc regained some of its lost ground. 
In 1935, it was worth 6.6 cents. By 1939, 
it was down again to 2.23 cents. The 
slide has continued since that time. To 
day, at the official rate, the franc value 
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Franc trouble, thus, is an old story in 


) France. The public is accustomed to 
§ wondering about the value of its cur- 


rency. This helps to explain why, on the 
Paris black market, people pay 6,075 
for one 20-franc gold piece. 
French people are believed to be hoard- 
ing more than $2,000,000,000 worth of 
gold. 

~ franc circulation has multiplied 11 
times since prewar 1935, and less than six 
times since 1939. Currency circulation in 
U.S. is five times that of 1935, and three 
and a half times that of 1939. The volume 
of money, thus, does not measure the full 
effect of inflation in France. 

Money turnover is the thing that 
counts. In France, money passes quickly 
fom hand to hand. Frenchmen have 
little incentive to save francs that are 
losing out in value. They spend francs 
about as fast as they get them. This adds 
to the effective supply of money. The 
problem, far more than the bare figures 
indicate, is one of too much money for 
too few things to buy. 

Prices, as a result, have skyrocketed. 
At wholesale, the price level has multi- 
plied 36 times since 1935, and 18 times 
since 1939. That dwarfs price increases 
in the United States. 

This is the background of current la- 
bor unrest. Earlier this year, when it 
appeared the Government might be get- 


| ting a bridle on inflation, French trade 
/ unions agreed to withhold new wage de- 


mands. But promised price reductions 
failed to show up. Trade unions then set 


off a series of political crises by demand- 
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EMPTY COAL CARS: In the wake of skyrocketing prices, frequent strikes 


ing a 25 per cent wage increase. One 
Cabinet after another fell. 

At last, the Queuille Government came 
through with a 15 per cent increase all 
around. Communists now demand 30 per 
cent. Premier Queuille is hard pressed 
to keep his Government together. 

Production, the one bright spot in 
the French picture, is threatened. 

Industrial output had been climbing 
steadily until progress was interrupted 
by recent strikes. In 1947, production 
passed that of 1935. In the second quar- 
ter of 1948, before the full effect of the 
Marshall Plan was felt, output was one 
fifth higher than in 1935. Now, with 
more and more industrial equipment 
promised under the Marshall Plan, 
French industry is in position to make 
real progress if labor troubles can be 
overcome, 

Farm output has been good this year. 
Official records show a bumper crop, but 
do not tell the whole story. Farmers have 
been underestimating crops to hold down 
tax bills and to escape Government pres- 
sure for delivery of products to market. 
The danger now is that food crops will 
be hoarded. If they are not, France 
should have enough wheat this year with- 
out buying any abroad. 

In the hard terms of production, then, 
France’s recovery has come a long way. 
These signs lead many to believe the 
French will yet work out their problems. 

Standing in the way are these fac- 
tors: 

The franc still is overvalued, still 
fails to command respect either at home 
or in world markets. 

Government spending feeds infla- 
tion. Outgo exceeds income. Taxes have 
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FRENCH CONSUMER 
... the public has lost confidence 


—Red Cross 


been raised, but evasion is so widespread 
that tax increases have not been fully 
effective. The U.S. Government, to help 
out, has released some of the Marshall 
Plan “counterpart” funds that the French 
Government is supposed to be holding. 
This is the money that has been col- 
lected in francs from sales of goods fur- 
nished under the U.S. aid program. 
More of this money probably will be re- 
leased later. 

Exports, when deflated to allow for 
price increases, are behind prewar ship- 
ments. French businessmen can sell their 
products at good prices in home markets, 
and have little incentive to sell abroad. 
Thus, the French still are not able to 
earn the money they need to buy mate- 
rials and equipment in other countries. 
This means they must rely heavily on aid 
under the Marshall Plan. 

Political crises, one after another, 
have aggravated France’s problems, have 
weakened the Government’s power to 
deal with inflation and hastened the pub- 
lic’s loss of confidence in the currency. 

The outlook, at short range, is for 
more trouble. Inflation is likely to get 
worse. The franc may slip still further. 
The devaluation just announced may 
make it a little easier for France to sell 
in other “soft currency” areas, but this is 
not a real answer to France’s trade diffi- 
culties. Political peace is not in sight. 

At longer range, prospects are much 
better. Once the franc is stabilized, huge 
reserves of gold and dollars probably will 
come out of hoarding. Eventually, France 
should be able to balance her trade. In 
normal times, she does not have to rely 
as heavily on imports as do some other 
Marshall Plan countries. The big question 
now is how long it will take to give the 
franc a value that can be counted on by 
the French people and by the rest of the 
world. 
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So potent are the thrills of football 
that each week-end through the season du 
some millions of enthusiastic fans om 
crowd excitedly into stadiums. bu: 
Many of them can follow the game 
with more pleasure thanks to steel, wh: 
for in a modern stadium everybody enjoys ba: 
a clear view of every part of the field. 
By using steel for the main structure, 
or as the reinforcing for concrete, So 
stadiums are built large enough to seat det 
the population of a fair-sized city. 
Stadiums can be made so large and safe ‘a 
because of steel’s dependable strength— 
the strength that makes possible ban 
steel bridges of enormous spans aad 
and steel buildings that tower 
a thousand feet above the sidewalk. 
While building bridges, elevated highways, a 
hotels and apartment buildings of steel, | the 
Bethlehem also builds steel stadiums, | fig 
grandstands and arenas for football, ve 
baseball, racing, other sports events. 
And we make all of the forms of steel 
that have construction uses. = 
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Irend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend to watch in the period just ahead is the course of the money supply: 
Money controls of the Government are beginning to flounder in crosscurrents. 

Money Supply is being tightened on one hand by using Treasury cash to re- 
tire debt held by Federal Reserve Banks, by raising required bank reserves. 

Money expansion is encouraged on the other hand, however, by Federal Re- 
serve policy to Support Government bond prices at par through heavy buying. 

Conflict in policy comes from a conflict in goals. Government wants to re- 
duce the money supply and keep money cheap at the same time. It's a hard job. 

Money policy, in fact, may be among the first tough problems that Mr. 
Dewey, aS President, will be required to decide. The decision won't be easy, 
but there are signs that Government control over money is weakening. 











Money problems are technical, hard to understand. But they are important. 
What's done about money has a bearing on what business does and can do. Et*is 
basic to the course of prices. So money moves at this time bear watching. 


Briefly, the elements that influence Government money policy are these: 

Credit expansion is viewed with some alarm since it adds to buying power. 
So the Government tries to tighten credit by raising bank reserves and retiring 
debt held by Federal Reserve Banks. Both leave banks with less money to loan. 

Par prices for Government bonds, however, are viewed as a stabilizing fac- 
tor. Also, they keep the interest cost down on Government debt. So the Federal 
Reserve pegs bonds at par by standing ready to buy all offerings. 

The trouble is that, whenever the Federal Reserve buys bonds, it adds to 
bank reserves, and that cancels the effects of credit tightening: So Government 
loosens with one hand the very thing it tries to tighten with the other hand. 





Actually, signs increase that this policy is adding to inflation. 

Federal Reserve purchases of Government securities exceed $3,000,000,000 
for the last three months. That cancels effects of higher reserve requirements. 

Bank loans to business are in a sharp uptrend. They rose $147,000,000 in 
the week ended October 13, and stand at a whopping $15,458,000,000. That is the 
figure for banks that make weekly reports to the Federal Reserve System. 

Government—bond sales to the Federal Reserve by insurance companies and 
other nonbank investors also add to the volume of loanable funds. 

A cash deficit in Treasury operations also is threatening. 

Each of these factors adds to the money supply, and a swollen money supply 
provides a basis for still more inflation. It is not unlikely that by early 
next year some positive steps will need to be taken to keep money under control. 














Trends from other directions indicate a weakening of inflationary forces. 

Wholesale prices are down 2.6 per cent from a month ago. 

Downtrend centers in cotton goods, hosiery and underwear, leather, crude 
rubber, foods. Meat prices are not recovering much from the recent drop. 

An uptrend in prices continues, however, in steel, other metals, farm 
equipment, chemicals, lumber, brick and most other building materials. 

What's happening is a weakening in lines of soft goods, accompanied by con- 
tinued price strength in lines of hard goods. It is really a reflection of de- 
mand-supply relations. Soft-goods supply and production have about caught up 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





with demand. Hard-goods lines continue to be relatively scarce. 
The outlook is for a continuance of this mixed trend. 





Businessmen can expect some action from the next Congress on pricing. 

Pricing methods are found by Senator Capehart to be in a confused state. 
Court decisions and Federal Trade Commission rulings are making businessmen won- 
der whether any pricing, except f.o.b. prices, will be upheld as legal. 

Some clarification is promised by the Indiana Senator. He heads a Senate 
committee that is looking into the subject a:id plans to prepare a bill. 

Prospect is that FTC and Justice Department will be required to find more 
evidence of antitrust violations than simple use of basing points or other price 
systems.: But it is unlikely that antitrust laws will be changed very much. 
These laws have been on the books a long time and retain their popularity. 








FTC, meanwhile, comes forth with an attempt at clarification of its own. 
What the FTC seems to say, in a policy statement to its staff, is this: 

Individual sellers can use any kind of pricing method they choose to use. 

Freight costs can be absorbed in delivered prices by any single seller. 

Delivered prices can be the same to all customers, wherever located, or 
they can differ, so long as sellers don't conspire with one another to fix 
prices, or so long as an individual seller doesn't try to get a monopoly. 

What this amounts to is advice that you probably are safe in your pricing 
methods as long as you act independently and don't quote prices by agreement 
with your competitors. Senator Capehart, however, still is dubious. 











FTC also cites the kind of pricing that definitely is risky. 

Basing points will be suspect if competing producers use the same basing 
points, so that their prices tend to become identical in any or all areas. 

Freight absorption probably won't pass if it leads to identical prices. 

Zone prices are risky if competitors adhere to the same price zones. 

In brief, FTC is likely to frown on any type of pricing that appears to es- 
tablish a trend toward identical prices for similar products, or that appears to 
result in pricing by agreement among competitors and not independent action. 






































Steel-supply situation continues to be as tight as ever. 

Steel allocations, on a voluntary basis, are wanted by coal mines, oil 
companies, mining-machinery and farm-machinery industries. 

Allocation program, however, is not expanding. Authority to allocate steel 
expires February 28 and no new programs are being adopted at present. 

Chances are that voluntary methods of allocating steel will be extended. 
Steel demand gives no sign of subsiding in the least. So the indication is that 
voluntary allocations of steel for essential users is the least to expect. 











There is a bare chance that more forceful steel allocations may come. 

Armament demand for steel is likely to rise sharply next year. Arms in- 
dustry, in any event, will want more steel than it is getting at this time. 

& Civilian industry will have to surrender whatever steel arms require. 

Steel capacity won't be large enough next year to care for both demands. 

A situation may develop where compulsory allocations are required. The 
same situation may prevail for other metals--copper, lead, zinc, aluminum. These 
metals are wanted for stockpiling as well as for production. If world tension 
persists, the country may be forced to adopt many additional controls. 











Tax-cutting plans have been all but shelved. Budget outlook now appears to 
foreclose any action on income tax cuts, excise cuts or any other cuts. 

Tax increases, in fact, may be needed if the next budget is to balance. 

The tax outlook, like the outlook for so many other things, depends on re- 
quirements for defense and foreign aid. They continue to be very high. 
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ABOUT STRENGTHENING RESERVE FORCES 


Orders are out for the Army and Air 
Force to strengthen their reserves. These 
orders, if they result in action, will af- 
fect large numbers of World War II 
officers. 

President Truman’s orders to Secretary 
of Defense Forrestal raised questions in 
the minds of hundreds of thousands of 
oficers. Questions immediately were 
asked about whether reservists are now 
to be called back to active service in large 
numbers. Doctors, dentists, engineers and 
others wanted to know if they would be 
drawn into the Army, Navy and Air 
Force again. 

The situation also is complicated by in- 
creased pressure from the Army and Air 
Force to bring back to active duty re- 
servists with commissions. Many reserve 
officers are getting letters asking them if 
they want to return for another period of 
service. 


just what is all this activity about? 
The answer is that moves are being made 
to strengthen branches of the national de- 
fense that have tended to disintegrate. 
Very little attention has been paid to 
large groups of wartime officers. Training 
has not been kept up, even for many 
enrolled in the reserves. 


ls there now to be a big new reserve 
program? 
That all depends on Congress. The Presi- 
dent wants the Army and Air Force to 
build up strong organized units, with ex- 
tensive programs of training. He says 
that the Navy and Marine Corps have 
made progress in forming reserve organi- 
zations. But the President wants both the 
Amy and Air Force to establish much 
stronger reserves. This will cost consider- 
able money. It is up to Congress to decide 
if funds are to be provided for training 
more reserves, 


Does this mean a draft of officers? 
Not at all. Reserve officers cannot be 
drafted. Neither can veterans who held 
commissions during the war. Congress 
would have to act before it would be pos- 
sible to draft officers. 


Can reservists be called to active 
duty? 
Not at this time. Defense officials say 
Present policy is to call no reservists to 
active duty without their consent. Return 
to active service is entirely on a voluntary 
basis. Should a new national emergency 
be proclaimed, however, reserve officers 
might be called up. But action by Con- 
gtess probably would precede any actual 
orders for reservists to report for active 


duty, 
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Can reserve officers be required to 
undergo training? 

Not if they are in the inactive or unor- 
ganized reserve. But those enrolled in 
active reserve units usually are required 
to take a certain amount of training to 
keep their officer rating. The present plan 
is to try to increase the number of active 
reserves in the Army and Air Force. But 
the plan is to attempt to do this on a 
voluntary basis, without any draft or 
compulsion. Efforts will be made to get 
veterans now in the inactive reserves, as 
well as nonreservists, to agree to sign up 
for active training. 


Just what is proposed? 

The plan, if carried out, would be to 
bring many wartime officers, as well as 
enlisted men, into reserve units to take 
active training. To start with, the Army 
indicates that it wants 100,000 wartime 
veterans to sign up for this expanded 
reserve program. These reservists, how- 
ever, would not be called to full-time 
active duty without specific authorization, 
which probably would require legislation 
by Congress. Later, reserve ranks would 
be filled up by young men released after 
serving as volunteers or draftees under 
the new Selective Service Act. 


What training is planned? 

This would consist of weekly drills and 
lectures for men in active or organized 
reserves. There also would be corre- 
spondence courses and special technical 
courses. In addition, members would be 
required to spend two weeks of intensive 
work at camps each year. For the Air 
Force Reserve, there would be ground 
training and flight practice for officers. 
The plan is to expand present operations 
for Air Force reservists, with use of some 
jet planes and other up-to-date flying 
equipment where these can be provided. 


Are reservists paid? 

Members of the active reserves get the 
same rates of pay as members of the 
National Guard. That is, for one eve- 
ning’s drill or one day at camp, they get 
the same pay, for their rank, as is re- 
ceived by members of the armed forces. 
In addition, they acquire credits against 
retirement pay, which can be drawn after 
20 years of reserve service and at the age 
of 60. Inactive reservists are not paid and 
get no retirement credits. 


When will reserve training be ex- 
panded? 

Active training for reservists is not ex- 

pected to be increased to any extent until 

after the first of the year, if then. Addi- 

tional funds to carry out the program 


will not be available unless provided by 
the next Congress in 1949. These funds 
are needed particularly to provide pay 
and equipment for reservists. 


Is there a plan to expand the Navy 
reserve, too? 

Emphasis is on building up the organized 
reserves of the Army and Air Force, but 
not of the Navy at this time. The Navy 
reserve, with more than 1,000,000 
officers and enlisted men on its rolls, is 
not far below present goals. The Navy 
also has a more extensive program for 
its organized reserves than the other 
services. This includes drills and cruises. 
But only members of the naval organized 
reserve take part in the active training. 
The others have about the same status 
as the inactive reserves of the Arniy and 
Air Force. 


What about active duty? Can a re- 
servist volunteer? 

The Army wants more than 16,000 re- 
serve officers to return to active duty 
voluntarily. The Air Force wants to get 
about 10,000 of its reserve officers back 
in uniform between now and July 1. En- 
listed reservists likewise can volunteer 
for duty in these two services. The Navy, 
however, is about up to the strength per- 
mitted by its budget. There is less oppor- 
tunity for naval reserve officers to get 
back for extended active duty. 


What rank do reservists get? 

The general rule is that reservists and 
veterans returning to active service get 
back the ranks they held when they left 
active duty. A reservist who served as an 
enlisted man, but has now been commis- 
sioned in the reserves, usually can go in 
as a commissioned officer. 


For how long must a reservist sign 
up? 

Three years is the general rule for re- 

serve officers. But medical and dental 

reserve officers can volunteer for shorter 

periods—for one, two or three years. 


How do reservists volunteer? 

The first step for an Army reserve officer 
wanting to return to active duty is to go 
to any Army station or headquarters and 
ask for a physical examination. An ap- 
plication for active duty can be obtained 
at Army headquarters or at reserve-unit 
headquarters. The application, along 
with a report on the physical examina- 
tion, must be sent to the commanding 
officer of the Army area in which the re- 
servist is living. Similar procedure is fol- 
lowed by a reserve officer in applying 
for active duty in the Air Force. 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 


Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Kreml 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml] grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair—never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml! keeps your hair—scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Krem| today! 





















Sur Torte 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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YOU CAN sometimes be reim- 

bursed, under a Government cost- 
plus contract, for wages paid to your 
employes for travel time from your home 
office to a construction site. Comptroller 
General rules in one case that a contrac- 





tor may recover these expenses, since 
| travel time may be regarded as time spent 
directly in performance of the work, 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay your employes 


less than 87 cents an hour for work 












they do on Government contracts for 
textile products. The Secretary of Labor 
raises the minimum wage to this amount 
for workers on federal textile contracts 
covered by the Walsh-Healey Act. Prod- 
ucts involved include such things as uni- 
forms, blankets and bedding. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain an up-to-date 

list of export-control regulations, 
just issued by the Office of International 
Trade of the Commerce Department. 
The booklet discusses rules for issuance 
and use of export licenses, procedures 
on appeals, and enforcement regulations. 
Copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
from field offices of the Commerce De- 
partment or from the Superintendent of 
| Documents, Washington 25, D.C, 





* * * 


| 

| YOU CANNOT, in making the in- 
| come tax return of a corporation, 
expect to deduct as business expenses 
the payments made to the widow of a 
company officer, unless you can show 
that the payments were extra compen- 
sation for past services or were made in 
accordance with a contract liability on 
an established pension policy. The U. S. 
Tax Court disallows such a deduction 
for one company that failed to justify 
the payments on any of these grounds, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

to set up an apartment-house co- 
operative, and to evict present tenants 
from the building, if the arrangement 
can be considered a move to evade the 
rent-control Jaw. A federal district court 
enjoins the eviction of tenants in one 
case, where a “group purchase” plan 
was attempted. Prospective buyers of 
apartments were told that they were not 
actually obligated to buy under the plan. 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 
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YOU CANNOT safely discharge 

employes for protesting as a group 
against matters directly relating to work- 
ing conditions. The Supreme Court tre. 
fuses to review a lower-court decision 
upholding a National Labor Relations 
Board order for reinstatement of em- 
ployes who wrote letters suggesting how 
a cashier’s job should be filled. The 
lower-court decision, which remains in 
effect, was that the employes were car- 
rying on concerted activities protected 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Economic 

Co-operation Administration copies 
of its revised regulations governing pur. 
chases under the European Recovery 
Program. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling an e- 
tate tax case, expect the U.S. Ta 
Court to reverse an earlier ruling that a 
family trust was set up in contempla- 
tion of death, merely because you show 
that the decedent sustained losses. in 
commodity transactions shortly _ befor 
establishing the trust. The Court, after 
reconsidering one such case, refuses to 
withdraw its previous decision, 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count o 
freight rates of Eastern railroads 
on small-quantity shipments to remail 
unchanged for a while. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission denies the rail- 
roads an increase in these rates, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect NLRB t 

disregard a previous finding of 
unfair labor practice against your con 
pany in deciding whether subsequently 
an employe was improperly discharged 
In ordering a company to reinstate ‘ 
discharged union officer, the Board says 
it has a right to consider a prior unfair 
practice decision in deciding whether 
the later discharge was legal. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as an exporter, follow: 


simplified procedure in designatitf 











a forwarding agent to make shipment 
for you. Changes are outlined in an & 
port bulletin just issued by the Office 
International Trade. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consite! 

| many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & \\ ont 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basi 
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>> Look for more activity soon at the till of the World Bank..... 

New_loans are to be small. But more of them will be made. 
ea Big loans made by the World Bank in 1947 to France, the Netherlands and 
copies Denmark were spread-eagle affairs. They financed part of the capital-goods 
> needs of many industries. Effects have been hard to see. 
_— This year the Bank's officials are concentrating their help more on spe- 
cific industries, specific situations. The Chilean loan and the Dutch shipping 


un loans show that. And that's to be the "new look" in World Bank loans from now on. 








5. Tax Latin America is to get a full share of loans. That means most of the re- 
pee sulting business will go to American engineers and equipment makers. 

a Loan prospects in Latin America line up about like this: 

ses in Brazil will get a loan just as soon as the Brazilian Congress approves. 

~— This loan is to go to a utility company for hydroelectric development. The Bra- 
ises to & zilian Government is being asked to guarantee the loan. 


; Mexico is slated for a loan as soon as the devaluation of the peso is ap- 
proved by the International Monetary Fund. Money will go to the Government 
power commission in Mexico for building up power production and distribution. 
Resulting electricity will be sold to private utilities. 

Colombia would like the Bank's help in improving transportation. Harbor, 
river and railroad work would be involved. First, though, Colombia must get 
squared away with the Monetary Fund. Then the Bank may well do business. 

Uruguay is being visited by Bank officials. More hydroelectric power and 
better harbor facilities for Montevideo are the best loan possibilities. 

Other countries in Latin America are less likely to get loans soon. 
quent New loans to Latin America thus are to be basic--for power and transporta- 
state if} tion--but will not be grandiose. Many Latin-American countries have big ideas 
urd says for over-all development. Big ideas, but few details. And the Bank has shied 


eee off. So it is a case of limited objectives in Latin America. 
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>> In other areas, the World Bank is to make haste slowly with loans. 

follow 1 Loan to finance timber trade between Eastern and Western Europe perhaps can 

ignating be worked out before too long. Money would be for logging equipment. Timber 

mee would move westward. Eleven countries and two political systems are involved. 

Office of Loan to the Belgian metal industry is being discussed. It's a good bet. 
But other loan possibilities--Iran, Turkey, Dutch East Indies, India, the 


Philippines, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia--look pretty remote right now. 
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>> American businessmen are to try out a new U.S. guarantee in Western Europe. 


(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


American investors in business enterprises in Marshall Plan countries can 





be guaranteed against exchange losses on dollars invested. 

Here's the first actual case: An American company is to put up a carbon- 
black factory in Britain with the help of British capital. The U.S., fora 
small fee, agrees to guarantee that this manufacturer can get out of Britain his 
original investment--$850,000--in dollars, either in the form of profits or re- 
turn on investment. Profits are not guaranteed. But the American company doesn't 
have to worry about devaluation or controls over exchange or capital movements. 

Similar guarantees will be made soon on industrial investments totaling 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 in Britain, France, the Netherlands and Italy. 

American publishers of certain newspapers and magazines and American dis- 
tributors of newsreels also are to get this kind of guarantee on operations in 
Marshall Plan countries. Main purpose of this is to insure keeping U.S. slant 
and approach in front of Western Europeans, especially Germans and Austrians. 

Total amount of guarantees can go es high as $300,000,000 by June 30, 1949. 
But this figure may not be reached. U.S. capital isn't flowing very freely across 
the Atlantic, guarantee or no guarantee. There are too many “ifs" in Europe. 











>> Dollars are not so shy about moving around in the Western Hemisphere..... 

Large loan for $250,000,000 is being made by 10 American and Canadian in- 
surance companies to a Royal Dutch-Shell subsidiary for oil activities in the 
Western Hemisphere. Priority goes to a refinery in Venezuela. Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Canada and perhaps Peru will get cut in on the deal. 

American insurance companies have been showing growing interest in foreign 
loans. In August, Canada was able to get $150,000,000 from them. 

But public issues of foreign bonds in the U.S. still seem a long way off. 
The man in the street still wants to keep his own dollars at home. 





>> Trade through the Iron Curtain is getting pretty one-sided..... 

Eastern Europe seems to be trying to keep exports to Western Europe and the 
U.S. at relatively high levels. But imports from the West are nose-diving. 

Russia, for example, this year is sending the U.S. half again as much as in 
1947, in terms of dollars. Despite the "cold war," the Russians still are ship- 
ping normal quantities of strategic materials such as chrome and manganese. 
Also, Russia is sending Britain three times as much as in 1947. 

But Russia can't buy nearly as much in the West as in 1947. U.S. exports 
to Russia through August were off 76 per cent. British exports to Russia through 
July were off 61 per cent. Both the U.S. and Britain have been getting very 
careful about what can be shipped to Russia and her satellites. 

Yugoslavia is feeling a double pinch. Not only are the Western powers 
careful about shipments to Yugoslavia; Russia is cutting down on her, too. 

For example, oil-drilling equipment is badly needed by Yugoslavia. Russia 
won't provide it for political reasons; the U.S., for military reasons. 

Tractors, mining equipment, many other types of heavy goods are needed by 
the Yugoslavs. They have gold and desperately want to buy in the West. They 
also have copper, lead, zinc, chrome and other materials needed by the West. 

Right now the Yugoslavs are falling between two stools. Washington and 
London are content to let Yugoslavia thrash around a while until Russian aims 
are clearer. But the chance for driving a trade wedge between Russia and Yugo- 
Slavia is getting more and more attention in Western capitals. 
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LONDON 
paBy that may one day rule Britain 

A is to be born soon. The child is ex- 
pected by Princess Elizabeth in Novem- 
ber, probably within a week of her own 
first wedding anniversary. 

The child automatically will be second 
in line of succession to King George VI. 
Ifa boy, the baby will during infancy be 
only a prince. He cannot be given the 
title of Prince of Wales unless and until 
his mother becomes queen. 

This will be an unusual royal birth in 
many ways. The British people were told 
officially in June that Princess Elizabeth 
and her husband, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
were expecting a child. But never before 
‘has a royal mother-to-be continued to ap- 
pear in public considerably after the news 

‘was made known. Nor have so many de- 
‘tails of such an event been available. 
' Plans are complete for the birth of the 
j child at Buckingham Palace, London, 
| Princess Elizabeth having arranged to 
‘travel there from a late summer stay in 
{Scotland with her parents. 

Sir John Weir, a Scot who is the family 
physician, is in general charge of the 
Princess. And the specialist is Sir William 
illiatt, who attended one of her royal 
junts in the birth of three children. A 
midwife, deputy and a head nurse have 
been chosen. Two young girls were picked 

t nurses of the baby while Princess 

lizabeth was in Scotland. One of those 
elected is the daughter of a tenant on 

e estates of King George VI. 
_ If Princess Elizabeth had wished, her 
baby could have more layettes than any 
Other baby born in Britain in recent 
ears. Gift parcels of baby clothes have 
foe in from all over the British Empire. 

ost have been returned with notes that 
byalty cannot accept gifts from those per- 
Pnally unknown to them. Anonymous 

fts have been passed on to hospitals. 

Princess Elizabeth some months ago 

hopped personally for a baby bath and 
I few other items, She also has made 

me baby garments herself, stitching 
veral from her own old clothes and 
hitting socks, coats and hoods. The 
spective grandmother, Queen Eliza- 
th, has prepared one or two things 

the prospective great-grandmother, 
en Mary, now 81, has done some 
tting for the event. 
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Life Around the World 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


queens and a princess knitted 
for prospective ruler of British Empire 


By tradition, the Home Secretary of 
the British Government, a post similar to 
that of the Attorney General in the U. S., 
will be the first person, apart from doc- 
tors and nurses, to see the baby. His 
presence is traced to the days when he 
appeared, on behalf of the people, as a 
guarantee against another baby being 
substituted for the royal heir. A special 
issue of the official register, the London 
Gazette, will be published. 

If a boy, the baby probably will have 
four names: George, after the present 
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King; Philip, after his father, the Duke 
of Edinburgh; Louis, after his great- 
uncle, Lord Mountbatten, and Andrew, 
after the association of his parents with 
Scotland. 

If a girl, Elizabeth and Mary are fairly 
certain Christian names and probably 
Alice, after the prospective grandmother 
on the father’s side. 

Princess Elizabeth, as a young matron 
of 22, enjoys her popularity as the first 
prospective ruling Queen in Britain 
since Queen Victoria. 

In her conduct and in her manner, 
Princess Elizabeth makes it clear that 
she is aware of her destiny. She had her 
own ideas for planning her marriage in 
November, 1947. She has her own ideas, 
too, as a mother-to-be. 


Princess Elizabeth, her friends say, in-- 





tends to feed the baby herself, at any 
rate for the first three months. She even 
has a preference for the child’s diet be- 
yond that. Unless her physicians inter- 
vene with another formula, Princess 
Elizabeth wants her baby to have Jersey 
milk with brown sugar added. C.H.K. 


Young Russia returns 
to the family circle 


MOSCOW 

[ TIME IS PAST in Soviet Russia when 

youth deliberately could cast aside 

standards and traditions of “the older 
generation.” 

What writer Maurice Hindus, in 1929, 
described as the “boisterous conflict be- 
tween youth and age in Russia” is over 
now, since fathers and sons share the 
same standards. Tod»y the Moscow 
worker, accompanying his family on a 
Sunday afternoon stroll, creates an im- 
pression of earnest respectability. 

The responsibilities of marriage are un- 
dertaken early. The ladder of promotion, 
in a period of expanding industry, is 
broad and not too steep. A remarkable 
amount of spare time is devoted to study 
and self-improvement. “Be polite and re- 
spectful to your parents and elders” 
stands high on the list of conduct rules 
that every Soviet school child must learn. 

The family circle has been reconsti- 
tuted, one of those well-nigh imponder- 
able changes that have taken place over 
the past two decades. 

About the only time when the average 
working family indulges in a “splurge” 
is on a family anniversary, and this, pref- 
erably, will be celebrated at home. A 
birthday or more likely a “name day”— 
one of those relics of the church calendar 
that has survived the secularization of 
Soviet society—will be the occasion for 
a long and carefully prepared meal. The 
hostess will be proud if she can announce 
that “nothing is out of a can,” that even 
the bread is home baked. 

The sense of ceremonial is strong in 
the Russian character, and such gather- 
ings have their ritual, their time for 
formal toasts, for reminiscences, for elab- 
orate welcomes to unexpected guests. 

Even wartime Moscow remained faith- 
ful to its formal family gatherings. And, 
since lifting of rationing last winter, the 
reaction of many Muscovites has been: 

“Now we can ask our friends in.” 

A.R.P. 
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U.S. Caution on Sales to Yugoslavia... ‘Dixiecrats’ 
To Fade? ... General Peron’s Stake in a New War 


Thomas Dewey is sticking by his de- 
termination to select John Foster 
Dulles as Secretary of State in the 
next Cabinet. Mr. Dulles is acting 
for Mr. Dewey at this time in matters 
of foreign policy and is to get the 
No. 1 Cabinet job. 


a, af 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, if Re- 
publicans lose control of the Senate, 
will be interested in the Secretaryship 
of State, but is to find that the posi- 
tion is not open. As second choice, 
Senator Vandenberg might like to be 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations, if he pre- 
fers to leave the Senate. 


% te ok 


Military services are encouraging the 
idea that Mr. Forrestal may be urged 
by Mr. Dewey to continue in the 
Secretaryship of Defense. Republi- 
cans, however, are interested in filling 
all of the top Government jobs with 
appointees from their own party. 


kk *& 


Harold Stassen’s role in a Dewey 
Administration is very probably to 
be outside the Cabinet, even though 
Mr. Stassen is highly praised by 
the Republican candidate. Mr. Stas- 
sen in a Dewey Administration, just 
as was Paul McNutt in a Roosevelt 
Administration, always will be re- 
garded by Dewey advisers as a poten- 
tial rival. 


xx 


Governor Earl Warren, of California, 
too, as Vice President is not expected 
to be given many chances to shine 
on his own. Governor Warren’s friends 
like to think of him as No. 1 man on 
a Republican ticket of the future in- 
stead of being in No. 2 position. 


xkk 


President Truman really is not fooled 
about the mathematics of the problem 
that he faces in trying to build 266 
votes in the electoral college, with the 
South split and Henry Wallace pull- 
ing away some big-city votes. The 
President, however, is determined to 
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do everything in his power to help 
his party make gains in the Senate 
and House. 


x* * 


Joseph Martin, Republican Speaker 
of the House, is to have his life com- 
plicated by so-called “liberal Repub- 
licans” if the Republican majority of 
57 is whittled down by the November 
election, as it is expected to be. On 
many issues, a sprinkling of Repub- 
licans will tend to join with Democrats 
to force action that the leadership 
will want to keep bottled up. 


xk tk 


Senator Alben Barkley, Democratic 


Leader of the Senate and vice-presi- 
dential candidate, is amused but not 
impressed by the suggestion that 
Democrats permit Repubiicans to or- 
ganize the Senate in event of a Demo- 
cratic majority in the next Congress. 
Democrats are interested in regaining 
and retaining any power that they 
can get, with an eye to elections in 
1950 and 1952. j 


a ee ae 


Senate Democrats are getting ready to 
challenge the seating of three Repub- 
lican Senators-elect at the start of the 
new session of Congress, if the Repub- 
licans challenge the seating of a like 
number of Democrats. Both sides are 
building up their cases for a show- 
down that may determine Senate con- 
trol. 


xx * 


Henry Wallace’s third party will dis- 
appear after election, probably never 
to be heard of again. Labor leaders 
who are interested in building a third 
party before 1952 are not interested 
in taking over any part of the Wallace 
organization. 


xk *& 


Governor J. Strom Thurmond and his 
“Dixiecrat” party are also due to fade 
from the national scene on November 
3. The “Dixiecrats” will be happy if 
they have demonstrated to the Demo- 
cratic Party that it has to consider 
the attitude of conservative groups in 
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_ leader of Britain’s Conservative Part 
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the South if it expects to win natiog 
elections. 






x*x*wk 


Cavendish Cannon, U.S. Ambassad 
to Yugoslavia, is having trouble in hj 
effort to convince State Departmen 
officials that the United States shoul 
let Marshal Tito buy in U.S. som 
of the things he needs. Ambassadg 
Cannon finds that Marshal Tit 
would like to do some business with 
the West, but Washington diplomat 
are slow to permit this business, ouf 
of fear that he still might turn back 
toward Russia. 
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Argentina’s Juan Perén is bankin 
heavily on a war ‘between U.S. ag 
Russia to create new demands 
Argentine products at prices hig 
enough to bail the Argentine dictator 
out of some of his financial trouble 


































xk ke * 
If Winston Churchill is edged out 


Anthony Eden will succeed him.T 
prospect that the Conservatives ¥ 
come back to power, displacing fi 
Socialists, is not bright for any ti 
soon. 


xk 


Mr. Truman surprised military lea 
ers with his instruction to the servi0 
to get busy at once strengthenil 
their reserve elements. The servié 
for some time had been consideft 
ways to strengthen the reserve 
of which cost a lot of money. 
President’s instruction is not accom 
panied by a suggestion as to wie 
needed funds are to be found. 


xk ke * 


James Forrestal, Secretary of Dele | 
is not happy about the White He 

order to hold military expendi 
to $14,400,000,000 in the year & 
begins next July 1. Military set 
asked for $30,000,000,000 to carty 
the defense policy laid down by 
gress. Under pressure, they cul 
$20,000,000,000, and now they 
forced to cut $5,600,000,000 more 
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